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EDUCATING FOR COOPERATION IN CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Merely from the viewpoint of economics or business education 
alone, Catholic schools no longer can ignore the Cooperative 
Movement. That is not to say that education in cooperation is 
ignored, but to affirm the need of more emphasis than is mani- 
fested at present. For, in the field of distribution alone, Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation within a short time bids fair to become one 
of the country’s leading businesses. Recently, seven of the lead- 
ing Cooperative Wholesale associations in the United States com- 
bined into a joint purchasing agency, known as National Co- 
operatives, Inc., and to this organization the $10,000,000 sales- 
volume United Farmers Cooperative Company, Ltd., of Toronto, 
has been united. Some of the wholesale organizations are already 
doing business with European cooperative societies. These cir- 
cumstances point to the fact that Consumers’ Cooperation in the 
United States has come of age. It will not be long before con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies in this country enter the field of 
manufacturing as they have done in Europe. The mere size and 
spread of consumers’ cooperation is enough to warrant considera- 
tion of the cooperative movement in the curricula of Catholic 
colleges and high schools. 

But there are other and more important reasons for this con- 
sideration. The Catholic press, as well as the secular press, is 
giving much favorable consideration to cooperation. As early 
as 1923, the Bishops’ program for the United States endorsed this 
movement and individual Catholic writers sponsored it much 
earlier. It has been quite clearly pointed out that the coopera- 
tive movement embodies fundamental economic principles to 
which the Catholic not only can but should give active support. 
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The most urgent need of support today is in the educational field. 
Mr. E. R. Bowen, general secretary of the Cooperative League, in 
a recent address before the educational division meeting of the 
Consumers’ Coperative Association of North Kansas City, Mo., 
noted that there are four distinct phases in the cooperative pro- 
gram—publicity, education, organization and legislation. It was 
Mr. Bowen’s contention that the cooperative movement in Amer- 
ica has very generally skipped the second phase—education. 

Education in cooperation has already taken its place in the 
curricula of some of our secular universities. The State Univer- 
sities of Wisconsin and Minnesota, Kansas State College, Colum- 
bia University, New York University, to mention a few, have 
already introduced courses in cooperation into their curricula. 
In Wisconsin the teaching of cooperation has been adopted by 
law into the general school system. Other institutions have intro- 
duced short courses, special sessions, summer schools or exten- 
sion work similar to that found in the program of St. Francis 
Xavier College, Nova Scotia. Considering that most of this has 
been accomplished during the past year or two, there is evidently 
an awakening to the need of education in the cooperative move- 
ment. 

It is generally agreed that cooperative leaders in this country 
are motivated by Christian principles rather than by commu- 
nistic tendencies or motives of personal gain. Contacts which 
the present writer has had with national and district leaders 
confirm this view. But these Christian principles are only such 
as non-Catholic leaders know them, and reference has only to be 
made to the writings of Toyohiko Kagawa or Horrace M. Kallen, 
two widely read authors in cooperative circles, to realize that 
although cooperation is spoken of as a complete philosophy of 
life, it seriously lacks that all-inclusiveness which is to be found 
in the Catholic interpretation of that philosophy. There is great 
need of an integration of Catholic thought with cooperative 
philosophy. 

Our Catholic students are going forth to come into direct 
contact with the ever-increasing number of cooperative store 
societies, credit unions, cooperative service associations, and the 
other organizations embodying the principles and methods of the 
cooperative movement. The least that can be expected of Cath- 
olic schools is that they inform their students of the existence of 
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this movement and its importance to themselves and to society. 
But is it expecting too much to insist that our duty as teachers 
is to send out students who not only know of the existence of this 
movement, but who are also prepared to assume active leadership 
and direction within it? 

Those of us who have given much thought to the subject are 
becoming more and more convinced that cooperation offers one 
of the chief economic solutions to the breakdown of the present 
economic system. Its program is as complete as is that of 
capitalism, communism, or facism, but with none of the under- 
lying fallacies of these latter. Cooperation is essentially demo- 
cratic, and it parallels democracy in the democratic countries of 
Europe today. One might say that these countries are demo- 
cratic only because therein cooperation came to the front before 
communism or facism gained a foothold. The interest of our 
present Federal Government in cooperation and its rapid spread 
throughout the country lend significance to the hope that our 
country may also take the democratic course offered by coopera- 
tion. 

Be that as it may, it appears to the writer that efforts in our 
schools to stem communism is no more important than is our 
duty to encourage cooperation. The American people will refuse 
to accept communism only if we offer them a satisfactory solu- 
tion to their economic problems. We may hold a minority of 
our Catholic people by giving them spiritual motives for the 
acceptance of poverty and suffering. But the masses of this 
country as in other countries, Catholics among them, will turn 
to those who offer, actually or oratorically, betterment of their 
economic conditions. Has not the spread of Catholicism or its 
decline, from the days of St. Paul’s “early Christian commun- 
ities” on, been concomitant with the interest or lack of interest 
on the part of church leaders and teachers in the economic wel- 
fare of the masses of the people? The amount of Catholic action 
we bring to bear upon the economic and social questions of today 
will mean much toward the outcome of the present state of 
unrest. 

Perhaps not since the time of the Protestant revolt has the 
harvest been so ripe for an acceptance of the ideal of social 
betterment over self-betterment, whether material or spiritual. 
Socialized recitation of the mass is but an expression of the ideal 
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of community action in religion rather than personal action. 
Cooperation for the improvement of one’s own lot through the 
economic uplifting of one’s fellow-man is the same ideal carried 
into economic life, as opposed to the ideal of personal struggle 
for gain. One is Pauline, the other Calvinistic, though the latter 
is found in eremitical ideals before Puritanism became a name, 
and is still far too common even within Catholic circles. 

Any Catholic teacher with experience in the discussion method 
of college teaching will have been struck by the outbursts of 
materialistic ideas that affect some of our Catholic youth, par- 
ticularly of the self-made wealthier classes. One wonders if 
these young people ever heard of Catholic social and moral prin- 
ciples from the pulpit or the high school. Certainly these ideas 
are more deeply rooted than ideas gained from textbooks could 
be, though such ideas are plentiful in the texts. Their correction 
is made much easier if the teacher is imbued with or at least has 
a knowledge of the philosophy underlying cooperation. 

There is at present a lack of uniformity among the schools 
offering courses in cooperation as to the major department— 
economics, sociology or education—that should offer credit for 
the instruction. The instruction can be offered in any of these 
fields through integration with regular courses. The writer met 
the credit difficulty by organizing extra-curricular study clubs 
on cooperation for which no credit is given. This has the dis- 
advantage of introducing extra work for the already burdened 
student, but it also has several advantages. 

Cooperative leaders are generally opposed to any attempt to 
force the study of cooperation into the schools, or to put the 
subject on the required list, because they believe cooperation 
has within itself sufficient interest to attract study. Once the 
underlying philosophy of cooperation is made known to them, 
the real students will be found ready to accept the extra work 
of the study club. Besides, the type of students who limit their 
activity to “credit points” will not make good cooperators any- 
way. However, with some of the leading schools already offer- 
ing courses in cooperation, it will be but a matter of time until 
such courses take their regular place in the curriculum. 

One of the chief advantages to be had from the study of co- 
operation will accrue to the teacher. We recognize that any 
teaching is colored by the teacher’s own philosophy. It is hardly 
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possible for the teacher using the accepted textbooks to avoid 
being influenced by the materialism contained therein. The 
study of cooperation will help counteract that. Our own philos- 
ophy of economics and sociology stands to gain much color and 
new thought from the study of the subject. We may agree or 
disagree with cooperation as an economic system or as to the 
extent of its influence, but we can do so, intelligently, only after 
we have made a careful study of its principles and methods. 
Cuar.es B. Azrerg, O.8.B. 


St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kans. 


THE UNSOCIAL CHILD 


That the individuality of the child must be recognized and 
respected is a basic principle of modern educational and mental 
hygiene theory. That this principle finds consistent and uni- 
versal application in the training of children, either in the home 
or in the school, may be seriously questioned. Even casual obser- 
vation of current practices would compel serious doubts in the 
mind of the observer. The proper rearing of children is of course 
a delicate problem of human engineering, and a reasonable 
knowledge of the engineering principles involved, as found in 
genetic and child psychology, may legitimately be expected as a 
part of the qualifications for parenthood as well as for teaching. 
But theory is one thing and practice quite another. 

One cannot but be impressed by the readiness with which the 
present generation accepts the statement that character develop- 
ment constitutes the essential feature of child training. Compar- 
ably impressive is the fact that educators and mental hygienists 
seem so frequently to link together character development and 
the socialization of the child as if the two processes were iden- 
tical. Admittedly there is much in common between them. 

While it would undoubtedly prove interesting and valuable to 
make an exact analysis of this proposition in order to discover 
the precise relationship between socialization and character, the 
present discussion will be limited to one aspect of this problem 
only. Accordingly, it is my purpose in the present paper to 
present a few salient thoughts upon what might be labeled “nega- 
tive socialization,” or a lack of sociableness. Specifically, atten- 
tion will be focused upon that type of child commonly referred to 
as “the unsocial child.” In this connection such pivotal ques- 
tions as: Who is the unsocial child, and what is the nature of 
unsociability? What activating force is frequently identified 
with unsociableness and withdrawing behavior and how can such 
defects be guarded against, or corrected when discovered ?—will 
serve as a guide to the present discussion. 

The child displaying unsociable qualities, together with be- 
havior responses of many other kinds, is frequently spoken of as 
a “problem child.” This is an erroneous mode of expression. If 
we wish to be exact in our thinking, we should speak of such 
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children as “children who have problems”; not of “problem chil- 
dren.” Whether or not we ever encounter a so-called problem 
child—and the mental hygienist would deny that we do—the un- 
social child would indeed rarely be placed into that category. 
Even in this “child-centered” age we still are not wholly free from 
an old belief that “children should be seen but not heard.” There 
is here an implied, if not an expressly stated, compliment to the 
quiet and retiring child. Certainly it is the exceptional parent or 
teacher who would register any complaints about the child who is 
reserved and quiet, who rarely, if ever, causes any disciplinary 
difficulties. It rather does violence to our usual mode of thinking 
to regard, in any sense of the word, the docile, timid, reticent and 
seclusive child a difficult child. Yet it is precisely these conduct 
tendencies that frequently are identified with the unsocial child; 
may, as a matter of fact, give point to the unsociability. In 
such tendencies, then, there may lurk dangers far greater than 
the dangers of more aggressive behavior, even though the latter 
does on occasion virtually drive the unsympathetic and non- 
understanding parent or teacher to distraction! These thoughts 
are very well epitomized by Yourman (1931-32, p. 339), as will 
be seen in the following quotation: 

The quiet, sensitive, fearful child can hardly be called a 
difficult child in the classroom; quite the contrary! However, the 
clinician senses in this extreme behavior pattern a tendency on 
the part of the child to keep his conflict within himself, to stay 
with it, and to intensify it. He knows that this child will seek 
less and less of the companionships of others, and, gradually, 
will find himself alone against the world unless he is helped. In 
the light of its importance in the future life of the child, this is a 
very serious behavior pattern. . . . 

That teachers regard aggressive behavior of various forms as 
more serious than the expression of withdrawing behavior is the 
interesting finding of Wickman’s investigation on Children’s Be- 
havior and Teachers’ Attitudes. This investigation is so well 
known that it is unnecessary to detail here the various features 
of it. One may remember that Wickman submitted a list of 
children’s behavior problems to a group of teachers and had the 
teachers rank the problems according to their own estimation of 
seriousness of the problems. He then submitted the same list of 
problems to psychiatrists and mental hygienists for their ranking. 
Wickman found considerable discrepancy between the ranking 
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by the teachers and that of the psychiatrists. In the words of 
Wickman (1928, p. 171): 

. . . clinicians ranked the withdrawing problems as of first im- 
portance. They were influenced toward a high evaluation of such 
problems by evidence received from their investigations of the 
genetic origin of adult social-pathological problems, a knowledge 
not ordinarily available to teachers. Moreover, in clinical prac- 
tice it is found that habits of withdrawal and dependency are not 
—_ modified because of the very attitudes of adults toward 

em. 

These few words express clearly why the clinician considers with- 
drawal behavior, such as timidity, reticence, seclusiveness, bash- 
fulness, daydreaming and phantasy formation, as more serious 
than aggressive conduct. It is more dangerous because it may 
warp the character of the child immediately and exert a progres- 
sively deleterious effect upon personality in the later life of the 
individual. 

Before proceeding to a further elaboration of the importance 
of withdrawing behavior, it may prove worth while to inquire 
more specifically into the nature of unsociability. Just exactly 
what constitutes unsociability, and who is an unsocial child? In 
endeavoring to answer these questions there are a few qualifica- 
tions that should be noted in order to differentiate as sharply as 
possible unsociability from true sociability. 

The saying that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing” 
applies to many aspects of life, no less to the rearing of children 
than to the practice of medicine. To those who have but a smat- 
tering of knowledge regarding sound child psychology any mani- 
festation of unsociability may be magnified out of all proportion 
to its real significance. One should remember that all children 
are not by nature equally sociable; the variations in this regard 
are probably comparable to the variations of any other human 
trait. The inherently retiring disposition of some individuals is 
a fact that should be recognized and not too severely questioned. 
This thought is well expressed in the following comment of Myer- 
son (1934, p. 562): 
. . . while it is desirable that a child be sociable and friendly, 
there are people who normally and naturally are rather solitary; 
very likely the history of the creative minds of the world would 
—_ a remarkable proportion of seclusive and shy people among 

em. 
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Two valid applications may be made from the thoughts here 
expressed. First, attention should be focused only upon the 
extremes of sociability. Excessive sociability is perhaps but 
little less desirable than that of an apparent lack of sociability. 
Neither worthy personal achievement nor wholesome personality 
development is likely to follow a frantic participation in social 
activities. In other words, our chief concern lies with the extreme 
manifestations and not with slight variations in this trait. Sec- 
ondly, since sociable and friendly qualities are admittedly desir- 
able, we should be sensitive to the possible dangers of withdraw- 
ing tendencies. These tendencies should be watched carefully to 
discover the reason for their expression and the manner of their 
day-by-day development. If the motives prompting the indi- 
vidual to withdraw are unwholesome, or if the tendencies are 
becoming too pronounced, obvious danger lies ahead, and the 
matter should be given prompt attention. 

If the failure to mingle freely with others has its root cause in 
personal conflict, a sense of inferiority or personal inadequacy, 
the matter cannot be safely ignored. The child is in need of im- 
mediate intelligent help and direction. While mental conflict is 
the frequent cause of inferiority, this is not always true. Oc- 
casionally the child develops a passive attitude toward the con- 
flict; timidity becomes the passive solution of the conflict. As a 
general rule, however, a sense of inadequacy is dissatisfying, con- 
flicting with the concept of self-regard, and therefore resulting 
in a definite conflict. In either case the mental condition is not 
one to be ignored. Neither the adoption by the individual of a 
passive attitude toward the conflict, so that no conflict really 
exists, nor the presence of an active mental conflict, producing a 
sense of inferiority, is wholesome for personality development 
and strength of character. 

Frequent reference has previously been made to “aggressive” 
and “withdrawing” behavior tendencies. The unsocial child is 
given to withdrawing tendencies. Strong character, however, is 
almost invariably associated with aggressive conduct responses. 
Of the two types of meeting personal problems there is very little 
question as to the more desirable for character formation. Even 
the inhibiting of impulsive tendencies requires aggressive action 
on the part of the individual. True enough, the aggressive attack 
may lead to conduct responses that cannot be socially approved. 
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However, considered from the viewpoint of their insidious effects 
upon character development, there can be little doubt but that 
withdrawing tendencies are more dangerous than are aggressive 
ones. The wilful, disobedient, pugnacious child—assuming that 
such conduct is the expression of truly aggressive tendencies and 
not defenses against a sense of inadequacy—will be guilty 
of many faulty responses that need to be corrected. But his 
mode of attack in meeting difficulties is at least a psychologically 
wholesome one. For such a child training consists largely in 
directing his energies into desirable and wholesome channels of 
expression. 

A moment’s reflection upon this point reveals the essential 

viciousness of the statement frequently heard, particularly with 
reference to so-called “wilful” children, “that the child’s will 
must be broken.” It is not at all the child’s will that is at fault. 
The will-values, the aims and goals toward which the child is 
driving are faulty, and these must be corrected. Lindworsky’s 
(1929, p. 149) pregnant comments on this point deserve very 
special consideration. He says: 
. . . There is only one means of breaking a will, and that con- 
sists in the destruction of all the values of a human being. That 
would, indeed, be the hangman’s job instead of the educator’s 
work. 

A clearer understanding that human beings act according to 
motives, and that motives are inseparably linked to values, would 
lead to a more careful analysis of the motives that prompt to 
action, whether the action be of the aggressive or of the with- 
drawing sort. The unsocial, no less than the social, child finds 
values in his conduct. Unhappily, in the case of the unsocial 
child, his action is motivated all too frequently as a defense 
against the thrusts at his own concept of self-regard, his nascent 
experience of inferiority, lack of self-confidence and sense of 
personal inadequacy. For him it seems better to withdraw from 
social contacts than repeatedly to experience the dissatisfaction 
of failure in properly meeting them! 

Before touching briefly upon the origin and genesis of in- 
feriority experience, which so frequently seems to underlie un- 
sociability, it may be permissible to make a further observation 
relative to sociability and the process of socialization. Too often, 
I fear, the popular concept of sociability is somewhat of a dis- 
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torted one; it rests almost exclusively upon the idea of active 
participation in a fulsome round of social functions. We may 
well question whether such activity is necessarily involved in 
the process of proper socialization. Just what is meant by social- 
ization, and when is an individual properly socialized? Accord- 
ing to Bogardus (1931, p. 288): 

Socialization is a process whereby persons learn to act de- 
pendably together, but not necessarily alike, in behalf of group 
unity and constructive change. In so doing they undergo in- 
trinsic changes in nature which involve an increasing degree of 
self-control, social responsibility, and of personality develop- 
ment. . . . Socialization is the assimilation process viewed in 
terms of objective social values. It involves first a large-minded 
working together, and second the creation of new and larger 
social values. It begins in psychology, traverses sociology, and 
ends in ethics. 


Since “objective social values” are rightly stressed by Bogardus, 
is it not germane to observe that the process should culminate, 
not in ethics, but in religion, wherein the highest values, both 
personal and social, are to be found? 

Aside from this unfortunate omission, Bogardus has undoubt- 
edly touched the very heart of the socializing process. Mere 
participation in social functions, despite this popular connotation 
of sociability, does not necessarily denote socialization. An in- 
dividual may be thoroughly social without thereby being an 
habitué of modern prevailing social functions. Any sane view 
of sociability must consider the values in the social functions to 
which the individual is giving his time and efforts. This point 
is so well expressed by Howard and Patry (1935, p. 74) that 
they are here introduced to speak for themselves: 


... it is the quality of social contacts rather than their 
quantity that counts most in the building of a stable personality. 
Mere sociability is not social efficiency, nor is necessarily an 
asset for mental health. Excessive social stimulation tends to 
disrupt rather than to integrate. A person who has thought over 
and digested his social impression and who can discriminate 
among possible human contacts is much better balanced than one 
who is given to indiscriminate sociability. A sense of proprietor- 
ship of one’s own life and energy is one of the greatest of mental 
resources and is too little cultivated in the regimented life of 
today. 

A disinclination to indulge in a continuous round of banal social 
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functions is not to be regarded as a necessary attribute of un- 
sociability. It may not only be an application of good common 
sense but also evidence of a very wholesome personality adjust- 
ment. If in our present night-club civilization the apparently 
lost art of a little daily meditation were revived, might we not 
reasonably expect more people to come to an appreciation of the 
fact that abiding satisfactions are not ordinarily to be found in 
the very methods now used in seeking them? Human happiness, 
the summum bonum of all human action, cannot be separated 
from the values involved in the action itself. This is just as true 
of social contacts and social functioning as of any other aspect 
of human activity. 

Bearing in mind, then, these important qualifications, namely, 
first, that attention should be focused upon the extremes in social 
tendencies rather than upon slight variations in sociable quali- 
ties; second, that we should scrutinize the motives activating the 
unsocial child and prompting his withdrawing behavior tenden- 
cies; and third, that withdrawing tendencies are frequently rooted 
in mental conflict and result in a sense of personal inferiority—a 
condition prepotently dangerous to strength of character—we 
may now pass on to a brief consideration of the genesis of in- 
feriority. Let it be remarked at the outset that the position here 
taken is not purely an Adlerian one. It is a matter of common- 
sense observation that strength of character is intimately related 
to a sense of self-confidence and self-respect. In the absence of 
these qualities there is very little foundation upon which to build 
character-alteration responses. Self-confidence that improve- 
ment is possible must be established, or regained, before the indi- 
vidual will even undertake to make improvement. 

But how does inferiority arise? Like most other human traits, 
it results from an interplay between the child’s nature and the 
pressures of the environment. The fundamental needs of the 
child are not always met and satisfied. Sometimes this is due to 
ignorance of child nature; sometimes to perversity; and other 
times to mere accident. The first should not exist; the second 
should not be tolerated; and the third simply cannot be avoided! 
Earnest efforts should be made by parents and teachers, how- 
ever, to reduce the child’s unfortunate experiences to a minimum. 
Those that accidentally occur, moreover, need to be intelligently 
dealt with. To do this presupposes a knowledge (together with 
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psychology. The fundamental psychic needs of the child are two 
in number. They are: first, affection and security; second, per- 
sonal achievement. 

Because of the weakness and helplessness of the child he needs 
the love and tender affection of his parents. There is no known 
adequate substitute for these; hence the grave wrong to the child 
that results from divorced parents and homes torn by internal 
dissensions! The child must be made to feel that he is wanted, 
respected and loved. Only thus will he come to have that sense 
of security so necessary to his own personality development. 
Secondly, the child needs to experience the thrill of personal 
achievement, the satisfaction of success. Repeated failure in his 
attack upon the problems of adjustment, be the nature of these 
problems academic or of a more personal variety, crushes his 
spirit and leads to a sense of inadequacy. Both in the home and 
in the school there is need of respecting and providing for the 
particular capabilities of each child. It is pure drivel to say 
that, because other children have reacted to particular situations 
thus and so, therefore this child must do likewise. Each one of 
us is different from everyone else; it is our personal experience 
that matters. But no one ever outgrows the need for experienc- 
ing the need for and thrill in personal achievement. We differ 
in the amount of recognition required, but not in the fact. 

The sources of inferiority are extremely numerous both in the 
home and in the school. No attempt is here made to detail them. 
We shall pass over this point by giving a short quotation from 
Germane and Germane (1929, Part Two, p. 74): 


There are divers ways in which we acquire these inferiority 
attitudes. For example, children who are reared in homes where 
father or mother daily exhibits or confesses failure in conflicts 
with life would certainly be affected. These moods of parents 
are often the most pronounced influence and stimuli that affect 
the child. Moreover, the child lives in a complex high-tensioned 
social order, where he hears constantly reiterated the envious 
ambition of those about him to become kings of finance and of 
industry or queens of beauty or of the movies with abundance of 
power, prestige and luxury. Parents and teachers, instead of 
pointing out to the child the joy and supreme satisfaction of 
developing his own emotional and intellectual life, too commonly 
hold before him some false ideal of “greatness.” When he begins 
to compare his physique, family, financial standing, training, and 
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abilities with some big idol, whether it be a movie star, prize 
fighter, scientist, musician, or great preacher, his own failings, 
weakness and immaturities at once seem overwhelming. 

To the sources just set forth by Germane and Germane, one 
could mention many others, such, for instance, as: invidious com- 
parison of children within the home or the schoolroom, ridicule 
and sarcasm (the coward’s weapon!), and the use of such anti- 
quated forms of punishment as standing children in the corner of 
the room, or before the class, for the pointed jibes of classmates. 
By their very nature all of these tend to undermine the self- 
confidence of the child. 

Indefensible as such procedures would obviously seem to be, 
they can be observed even in the classroom of today, practiced 
by teachers who supposedly have had the advantages of a more 
enlightened training. May it not be, perhaps, that such actual 
practices constitute ample evidence for the need of including 
training in mental hygiene in our programs of teacher prepara- 
tion? I strongly suspect that this is the fact! Teachers who 
indulge in such pedagogical malpractice must certainly not realize 
the possible far-reaching effects of their acts upon the character 
development of the children under their care. Admittedly many 
a child has survived such experiences without any apparent ill 
effects. But the sensitive, timid child is likely to writhe under 
such experiences and to be driven farther back into himself, 
becoming thereby more retiring, seclusive and reticent than 
before. 

Even if inferiority should not actually result, such experiences 
never do have and cannot have beneficial effects upon the un- 
folding personality. The underlying supposition for the practice 
seems to be that by goading the child we assist him to overcome 
his handicap. Whatever, if any, may be the merits of such prac- 
tice in the case of an aggressive child, the procedure is perni- 
ciously false in the case of the timid child. The timid child is 
timid by the very fact of his lack of self-confidence. To intensify 
a preexisting weakness in the hope of overcoming the defect 
seems quite comparable to the effort of an individual to lift him- 
self by his own boot straps. And the result in either case is 
likely to be similar: depression instead of elevation. 

Repeated or intense dissatisfaction in social contacts or in 
personality adjustment sometimes leads to excessive daydream- 
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ing and phantasy formation. Both of these tendencies will fre- 
quently be found in cases of pronounced unsociability. Speaking 
with special reference to phantasy, Sherman (1934, p. 197) makes 
the following pertinent observation: 

. . . Unless treatment is begun early, the personality of the 
child may be permanently affected. He may become morose and 
socially indifferent. Because others do not seem to understand 
him he may develop a compensatory attitude of persecution. The 
history of adults with persecutory delusions often shows sys- 
tematic phantasy dealing with their supposed unfair treatment. 

To the student of mental illness it is interesting to recall that 
persecutory delusions are frequently found in such major mental 
disorders as paranoia, schizophrenia, alcoholic psychoses and 
paresis. In a word, inferiority and allied unsocial traits may 
have far-reaching and grave consequences in the process of per- 
sonality development and character formation. Were such grave 
consequences mere possibilities instead of rather generally con- 
ceded actualities, it would seem only common sense to adopt 
every conceivable method of prevention. In like manner, the 
early detection of unwholesome tendencies with prompt efforts at 
correction would certainly appear to be commendable and neces- 
sary features in any sound program of character education. 

Both prevention and correction utilize the same basic principle 
of procedure. Conditions must be so arranged as to make it pos- 
sible for the individual to experience the satisfaction and thrill 
of personal achievement. Whether at play or at work, the indi- 
vidual must win at least half his battles. Confidence is gene- 
rated through success. The satisfaction of actual achievement 
makes the pseudo-pleasure of phantasy formation seem decidedly 
stale by comparison. Once the individual has tasted the thrill 
of actual achievement he will no longer be satisfied with the 
make-believe. While we cannot accept the statement of Morgan 
(1929, p. 65) that “A strong will is, then, nothing but a name for 
the habit of success, and a weak will is a name for the habit of 
failure” * (italics in the original), we must concede the fact that 
strength of will is directly related to and powerfully influenced 
by the habit of success, and vice versa. “Nothing succeeds like 
success” has become a modern pedagogical maxim. Might it not 


*In the revised edition (1936) Morgan has modified the statement as 
follows: “Fortitude is, then, no but a name - the habit of success, 
and cowardice is a name for the habit of failure.” ... Page 56. 
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be well worth while for many of us to make a more careful study 
of the psychology of success? Why our reluctance to give tem- 
pered praise for actual personal achievement? No longer do we 
doubt that praise is a more potent motivating force than is 
reproof or punishment. Is the withholding of deserved praise 
psychological depreciation and therefore a defense reaction on 
our own part? Sometimes it is well to scrutinize even one’s own 
motives! 

Any sound program of prevention must, moreover, disperse 
many of our modern false standards and idols, which are exert- 
ing a baneful effect upon the lives of our children. It is well to 
remember that not even worthy goals and ideals can become 
actual motivating forces, if these ideals be perceived by the indi- 
vidual as wholly unattainable for him. They are therefore inef- 
fective as motives to action. But the false goals, surrounding the 
child on all sides, are often nothing short of vicious, engendering, 
as they often assuredly do, a defeatist attitude in those exposed 
to them. On this particular point may I be permitted once more 
to refer to the words of Germane and Germane (1929, p. 83, 
Part 2): 


One curse of the age is that certain false standards are so 
idolized that the youth feels that unless he attains them he has 
failed. Such a false standard is the one that unless a girl marries 
she misses the whole of life. Many women as teachers, nurses, 
and workers in the various fields of human activity are doing an 
infinitely greater piece of service for the race and are happier in 
that service than many who are married. Some other bogies or 
false standards are: “trying to be pretty,” “to be a movie star,” 
“to be the most popular,” “to be champion” in everything under- 
taken. Parents and teachers should early stress the fact that 
each child can probably be a champion or a near one in some one 
or a few things, but that it is being happy and helpful in all 
walks of life that counts most. 


We are prone to forget that personal happiness of no mean 
order comes as a result of personal achievement through the per- 
formance of our every-day tasks. These tasks and duties may be 
surprisingly simple in nature. Satisfaction results, provided only 
the achievements are actual and worthy ones. Character does 
not display itself only in the performance of great and heroic 
deeds, but in the honest performance of our daily routine tasks. 
There is real need for a re-evaluation of the true meaning and 
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significance of life. When this is done it will be possible to estab- 
lish attainable goals that are worthy of being striven for. Among 
such goals we shall not fail to include that one which emphasized 
the honorableness of personal achievement in relation to actual 
personal ability, and this ad majorem gloriam Dei. From these 
efforts will come such natural satisfactions as to forestall in 
many, many cases the onset of the crippling inferiority that so 
frequently results in the origin and genesis of withdrawal tend- 
encies. Where self-confidence and self-respect exist may we not 
look forward confidently to fewer cases of the type discussed in 
this paper, that type commonly designated The Unsocial Child? 
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THE TRIVIUM IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


I believe that the present dominant impulse in educational 
planning is integration. Some years ago it was specialization, 
but now the pendulum has swung in the opposite direction. 

In the elementary school the unit plan is in special favor. 
Last spring, at the Convention of the North Central Association 
in Chicago, we heard various plans for integration in the high 
school explained. The idea seemed to be to center the curriculum 
around the field of major interest of the student, and we heard 
of particular schools in which that was done. 

In the colleges, the survey course has come into recent favor. 
The object of the survey courses, tried out in the University of 
Chicago, where they attracted a great deal of attention, is to con- 
vey to the students their cultural inheritance. At Saint Mary’s, 
we have such a survey course in social science for our freshmen. 

I am to tell you about our plan for freshman English. It is 
not a survey course, but it does represent integration—in fact, 
I would say that it represents re-integration. And we believe 
that is worthy of note, because, whereas new things are usually 
held to exemplify progress, old things have a great value, too. 
Therefore, while we are in harmony with this dominant modern 
mood of integration, our plan happens to be a revival of the old 
trivium of the Greeks. In Aristotle’s Organon the subjects of 
logic, grammar, and rhetoric—the trivium, as the Middle Ages 
called it—are treated as a unified and integrated whole. 

This capacity for integrating that the Greeks had was espe- 
cially commended by Matthew Arnold, who called Hellenism 
itself the faculty of “seeing life steadily and seeing it whole.” 
And he pleaded for a return to that integrated Greek method 
of education, hoping that it would restore to his time—the Vic- 
torian age, one of considerable unrest—that “sweetness and light” 
which he felt was the key to culture. 

In the medieval schools, the trivium was preserved. But 
joined to it were the ideals of Christianity and that perfect unifi- 
cation which Revelation provided in offering as a goal the Beatific 
Vision, which is, certainly, the supreme experience of “sweetness 
and light.” 

The revival of the trivium in modern times, so far as I know, 
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has been undertaken in at least two places, the University of 
Chicago and Saint Mary’s College. 

In the year 1934-1935, the trivium was offered to fifteen stu- 
dents of the Law School of the University of Chicago. It was 
presented, I believe jointly, by Doctor Mortimer J. Adler and 
President Hutchins. They had two assistants. The students 
undertook nothing at all except this one course. They used the 
trivium as a tool in the interpretation of reading, and the reading 
selected for the culture of these students was the classics of the 
Western World. 

At Saint Mary’s, we employ the trivium for a slightly different 
but clearly related purpose. We apply it to the freshman course 
in rhetoric and composition. The language tools for reading and 
writing are the same. At Saint Mary’s last year the trivium was 
presented to 138 college freshmen—all that we had. It was not 
a selected group. 

The bases for this plan—which do not seem to everyone im- 
mediately obvious—are several. We shall consider four: the 
metaphysical, the pedagogical, the psychological, and the logical. 
I shall speak first of the metaphysical basis. For illustration: 
We see here a chair. That chair has existence independently 
of our thinking; it is therefore a metaphysical entity. But I can 
see the chair, and I get a mental image of it; that is a logical 
entity. If I use the word chair, that is a grammatical entity. If 
I call it sedes, I am speaking Latin, and I have a new gram- 
matical name for the same logical entity; la chaise is a different 
grammatical name for the same logical entity. 

Therefore, in a chair we have, metaphysically, the thing-in- 
itself; in the idea, we have the thing-as-it-is-known; in the 
word, we have the thing-as-it-is-symbolized. 

Here, then, is the metaphysical basis, the inherent relationship 
between the three subjects of logic, grammar, and rhetoric: logic 
is concerned with the thing-as-it-is-known; grammar with the 
thing-as-it-is-symbolized; rhetoric with communicating to an- 
other mind the thing-as-it-is-known-and-symbolized. 

A very interesting recent illustration of this inherent relation- 
ship occurs to me. In 1930, the planet Pluto was discovered at 
the observatory in Flagstaff, Arizona. It cannot be doubted 
that this planet had been traveling in its orbit for centuries. 
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It was a metaphysical entity long before 1930; its discovery then 
did not create it. But it became a logical entity only by its dis- 
covery in 1930. As soon as it was named, it became a gram- 
matical entity. When, by its name, knowledge of it was com- 
municated to others through the newspapers and magazines, the 
planet Pluto achieved rhetorical status. 

Next, what is the pedagogical basis for this integrated course? 
Everyone knows that English is a subject which must be pre- 
pared outside of class. One must do the writing, the reading, the 
grammar exercises, outside of class. Logic is a subject for which 
one may use a textbook and give assignments for study. But I 
believe that about seven out of ten students who read chapters 
assigned in a logic text understand very little of what they 
have read. 

In our plan, we do not ask the students to study logic outside 
of class. That time is used to prepare their English work; the 
logic is learned in class, as it always must be, since students 
seldom understand it until it is very fully discussed there. 

I don’t mean to intimate that we do not devote any time to 
English in class. We devote as much class time to English as is 
necessary to carry on the guidance of the out-of-class assign- 
ments. 

I may remark at this point that our class meets five days a 
week for the year. Heretofore, our freshman English class in 
rhetoric and composition has met four hours a week for the year, 
eight semester hours. In our sophomore year, we required logic 
of our students three semester hours. That made eleven semester 
hours devoted to English and logic. 

The present. plan allows more work to be accomplished in both 
the English and the logic in ten semester hours. Consequently, 
it represents a condensation and a saving of time in the cur- 
riculum. 

The three language arts—logic, grammar and rhetoric—pro- 
vide a discipline of mind. The most enlightening remarks I have 
ever heard on the subject of mental discipline were made by Mr. 
Francis Sheed, of the English publishing house of Sheed & Ward, 
in a lecture at Notre Dame, last year. He made the rather 
startling remark that he not only remembered next to nothing of 
his college course, but that he didn’t want to remember it; that 
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he no more cared to remember all the things he had learned in 
college and all the things he had read in books than he cared to 
retain in his body all the food he had eaten. No one cares to 
become a huge mass of flesh, and no one cares to become a walk- 
ing encyclopedia. However, he did not wish to be understood as 
decrying the wrestling with facts in college. That is just what 
is required for discipline. A pugilist becomes strong and capable 
not by beating the air, but by beating something that offers 
resistance. And so, by studying facts, by reasoning, we get that 
mental training which is the very goal of our college work—that 
trained mind, which Cardinal Newman commended when he 
said that knowledge is an end in itself. 

The value of the discipline provided by the trivium was, I 
believe, found apparent last year in better work done in other 
classes. 

Another pedagogical basis of this new course is this: it is not 
presumed that there has been any high school preparation for 
this course. It is not built upon something that is supposed to 
have been there and isn’t there, as is the case with English gram- 
mar. It isn’t English grammar but universal grammar that is a 
part of the trivium. English grammar, of course, enters into the 
course through its application in composition. 

The psychological basis for this integrated course is the new 
approach. It offers something new, something striking and inter- 
esting, to the group coming in. Freshmen, I have found, are 
eager and naive, and rather unspoiled. They are anxious to 
learn something new. That is why they came to college. And 
I believe it is disheartening for them to discover in college much 
of the same sort of thing they had in high school. 

The first day of the class, we present them with questions like 
this: “Are traffic lights language?” “Are trail-markers language 
—three stones placed in a certain way, directing you to turn 
left?” “What is language?” 

Their interest is stirred. This is something different. They 
have to stop, and think about it. They begin questioning ideas 
that they had taken for granted. 

Furthermore, we ask them, “Do animals have language?” 
They are quite fascinated to hear this little experiment de- 
scribed: Victrola records made of the various cries of a chim- 
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panzee revealed that the animal utters a certain kind of cry for 
fright, another for anger, another for pleasure, and so on. It 
isn’t so readily answered whether the chimpanzee has a language 
or not. He has evidently a repertoire of sounds that apparently 
mean something. But does the chimpanzee have language? The 
girls are all convinced that their dogs do not always bark the 
same way. 

We find, then, after a little discussion, that these varying cries 
of animals express emotion. And when human beings want to 
express emotion, they do it in exactly the same way. They say 
“Ugh!” or “Ah!”—and we know what they mean. What are 
those? They are interjections. Are they parts of speech? They 
cannot be assimilated into a sentence. They do not express 
thought. They express only feelings. 

Why, then, do men have language? Well, we find, after some 
discussion, that man has language because he is rational and has 
something to say, because he is social and has somebody to say 
it to, and because he is an animal and needs a physical means 
of communicating his thought. 

This material is new. Some of it is difficult. Archbishop 
Spalding, a noteworthy philosopher of education, made the re- 
mark one time that teachers are inclined to underestimate their 
students’ intelligence and to overestimate their experience. This 
course presupposes no experience whatsoever. It starts from 
the ground up, and is a challenge to the intelligence. After last 
year’s experiment, and six weeks more this year, I think that 
the freshmen have accepted the challenge. 

Now, what is the logical basis for the course? It is evident in 
the following semester outlines. 


INTRODUCTORY ENGLISH 
Texts: 
1. The Trivium Integrated with College Composition. 
2. Composition and rhetoric text. 
3. Book of readings (reading for writing). 
4. Grammar workbook. 
5. Anthology of poetry (studies in verse-form). 


Introduction. The seven liberal arts (of which the freshman hopes to 
become a bachelor). The trivium: key to the edifice of learning. 


I. The elements. 
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A. The word. 


1. In general grammar. 
(a) Why invented? The nature of man. 
(b) What it is: symbol (of ideas? of things?) 
Generation of universal ideas (psychology). 
Relation and scope of metaphysics, logic, grammar, rhetoric, 
spelling. 
(c) Problems of the word—a notation with meaning. 
Logical and psychological dimensions. Translation. Partial 
and common languages; origin. 
The impositions. 
Ambiguity—sources and kinds. Diagrams of relations of 
ambiguities. 
(d) Classifications of words—parts of speech in general grammar. 
Categorematic descriptions and common names; definite de- 
scriptions and proper names; transformations and substi- 
tutions. 
Syncategorematic symbols—signs of operation. 
2. In grammar workbook. Parts of speech—individual words and 
clauses; exercises with synonyms and specific verbs. 
3. In composition and rhetoric text. Derivation; atmosphere; exer- 
cises for prevision and discrimination; dictionary exercises. 
4. In book of readings, and in making book reports. Effective use. 
Choice diction and imagery noted. 
. The term: general term and singular term. 
Kinds of terms. 
Extension and intension of terms. 
The categories. 
Definition (correlate with composition and rhetoric text, with book 
of readings, and with composition). 
Division (correlate with exploration and limitation of the subject 
of research article and the outline of it). 


II. Combining the elements. 
A. The sentence. 


1. The symbolic group—relations of symbols. 

2. Structure and syntax—grammar workbook and composition and 
rhetoric text. 

3. Effectiveness—balance, parallel structure, rhythm, variety, unity, 
coherence, emphasis—in composition and rhetoric text, in 
grammar workbook, in readings and in book reports. 


B. The proposition. 


C. Relationship between sentences and propositions. 


Simple (categorical) ; hypothetical; disjunctive. 
General (necessary and contingent) ; the predicables. 
Empirical—A E I O. 
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III. Applying the elements and principles to: 
A. Composition (expression). 
1. Simple narration—autobiography. 
2. Exposition. 
(a) Definition—literary. 
(b) Explanation of ideas and processes. 
(c) Informal essay—tastes and opinions. 
(d) Research article—use of a library; documentation; bibliog- 
raphy. (Analysis and synthesis.) 
B. Reading of literature (impression). 

1. In book of readings: orientation; reading parallel with composi- 
tion work; simple narration, definition, explanation, informal 
essay, literary criticism. 

2. Supplementary—novel, biography, essay—and extensive reading 

for research article. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


I. The elements of versification: 

A. Units of metrical discourse: the foot, the verse. 

B. The word as sound; as image-conveyor; its psychological and 
logical dimensions; figures of speech. 

II. Combining the combinations of the elements: 
A. Combining sentences into paragraphs; conjunctive or syllogistic. 

Rhetorical principles: unity, coherence, emphasis—composition and 
rhetoric text, and Trivium. 

Methods of paragraph development—composition and rhetoric text. 

B. Combining propositions: 

1. Conjunction. 

2. Opposition. 

3. Eduction—obversion and conversion; supplementary eductions. 

4. Syllogism: general rules, figures, moods; formal fallacies; reduc- 

tion; mediated opposition; general, empirical and mixed 
syllogisms. 
Enthymeme; epicheirema; sorites. Analogy. 

5. Hypothetical and disjunctive syllogisms; the dilemma. 

6. Fallacies (invalid relations). 

Supplement: Derivation of knowledge, divisions of philosophy. 
place of philosophy in the field of knowledge, summary of in- 
duction. 

C. Combining verses: the stanza—couplet, quatrain, sonnet, Spenserian 
stanza, rondeau, triolet, etc.; blank verse; free verse. Poetry text. 


III. Applying the elements and principles to: 
A. Composition (expression). 
1, Narration—original short story. 
2. Argumentation—writing of briefs for debate. 
3. Description—use of sense-detail; points of view. 
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4. Writing of verse. 
5. Editing an anthology of verse. 


B. Reading of literature (impression). 
1. In book of readings: short stories, argument, description. 
2. In anthology: poetry; illustrations parallel with principles of 
versification. 
3. Supplementary—required reports on good literature, including 
novel, biography, drama, poetry, and 200 pages of short stories. 
4. Collecting poems for an anthology of verse. 

You have there a logical outline of the course, not a chron- 
ological one. I will try to call your attention briefly to the rela- 
tionship of these parts. 

First of all, we have the elements of the course: the word, 
which is the element in grammar; the term, which is the element 
in logic; and the foot, which is the element in versification. We 
happen to include versification in the last quarter of our freshman 
year. That is found in our second semester outline. 

In dealing with the word, we discuss it as a part of speech. 
We discover its etymology. We consider its function as an 
image-conveyor in poetry and in artistic prose. We perceive that 
it is a sound capable of creating beauty through rhythm. And 
we note in effective phrases the rhetorical aspects of the word. 
In dealing with the term, we study the kind of term, the exten- 
sion and intension of the term, the categories, definition and divi- 
sion, just as one does in any course in logic. In dealing with the 
foot, we note the various kinds of feet. 

Now, having put our elements, our building blocks, together, 
we begin to build. We combine the elements. Words, the ele- 
ments in grammar, are combined into the sentence. Terms, the 
elements in logic, are combined into the proposition. The rela- 
tionship between sentences and propositions is a phase of the 
course that is not likely to be so readily discerned in a separate 
treatment of logic, grammar, and rhetoric. 

For instance, if I say “The apple is red,” I have a declarative 
sentence. These words also symbolize a proposition in logic. 
If I say “red apple,” I do not have a sentence, but I do have a 
logical proposition even though it is not symbolized in a declara- 
tive sentence. A logical proposition is mental, and whether you 
say “red apple” or “The apple is red,” you are thinking the 
same thing. You are noting an attribute of an apple. 

If I say “The large blue lake is tranquil,” I have a simple 
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sentence in grammar. I have three propositions in logic: The 
lake is large. The lake is blue. The lake is tranquil. But that 
is a very boring way to express ideas, and therefore we find 
grammar often a sort of shorthand of logic or thought. 

It is interesting, too, to discover the relationship between the 
various types of sentences and their equivalent propositional 
value. I just mentioned a proposition that is less than a sen- 
tence, “red apple”; and three propositions that are expressed in 
one simple declarative sentence, “The large blue lake is tran- 
quil.” Suppose I take a complex sentence like this: “The man 
who was standing on the corner of Washington and Michigan 
streets yesterday afternoon, selling shoestrings to the passersby, 
is a Russian spy.”” How many propositions have I? One. For 
a definitive modifier, whether it be a word, a phrase, or a clause, 
no matter how complicated, merely points out the common name 
to which it is associated and so symbolizes a singular term. 

This point happens to be of great service in punctuation. You 
may talk about restrictive and non-restrictive clauses, and, per- 
sonally, I don’t think a class gets the idea of what it is all about. 
But if you tell them that a definitive attached to a common noun 
is a means of singling out one object, that is more readily under- 
stood. Thus chair is a common name, applicable to thousands 
of objects. But this chair names only one. The rule for punctu- 
ation then becomes clear; never use commas to separate a defini- 
tive modifier from the word it modifies. 

We find then that the grammatical equivalent of one proposi- 
tion in logic may be: a simple sentence, a complex sentence, a 
mere fragment. 

Then, continuing our treatment of the outline, we have one 
more element, the foot, which is combined into the verse or line 
of poetry. 

Going on, and building, we combine the combinations; we 
combine the sentences into paragraphs and into whole composi- 
tions. We combine the propositions in various logical relations— 
conjunction, opposition, eduction, syllogism, sorites. We com- 
bine the verses into stanzas and into whole poems. 

I said that this is a logical, not a chronological, outline. The 
portion of the work outlined under Roman numeral III, on each 
of those sheets that have been given to you, represents the appli- 
cation of the principles to composition and literature. That 
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work is carried on, not subsequently to the other, but simul- 
taneously, and it is the old course, all of which has been retained. 

Therefore, I will speak just a moment about the aims and con- 
tent of the old course. It was practically the standard course in 
freshman rhetoric and composition presented in American col- 
leges. Now we have that same course, with nothing omitted, 
plus this unique element which is brought in by introducing logic 
with the grammar and rhetoric. We regard the old course as 
having as its purpose the training of the faculties of the student. 
It is a tool or skill subject, not a content subject. 

I conceive the functions of all teaching of English to be re- 
ducible to two—to develop the student’s faculties of impression, 
and those of expression. The student is the material of the 
course. Other things that are used, textbooks, and so on, are 
utterly subservient; they are only means to develop these facul- 
ties of the student. Expression goes hand in hand with impres- 
sion. Impression comes from the world of nature, the world 
of men (there you have character sketches), and the world of 
books (there you have literary criticism). That shows immedi- 
ately the relation between expression and impression. 

Literature is, I think, the art of the masses, in the sense that it 
is the most accessible of all. It is unique in its production, and 
it must be unique in its assimilation. No one else can eat our 
meals for us. No one else can assimilate for us our artistic in- 
heritance, whether it be our knowledge of books or paintings or 
sculpture, or whatever it may be. That is not true of scientific 
knowledge. Building up a cultural literary background, sensitiz- 
ing and refining the student’s faculties of impression, is one of 
the larger aims of the course. 

Now, I want to discuss in particular, as well as I can in this 
brief space of time, some of the new material that does not enter 
into separate courses in logic and English. I speak from my 
experience in teaching both courses both ways—separately and 
in combination. 

About the second day of school, we introduce our students to 
the liberal arts. Most of them are enrolled in the curriculum 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts Degree. Bachelor of what arts? 
I know people who hold the Master of Arts Degree—and they 
don’t know of what arts they are Master. They have heard of 
the liberal arts, but, if they were asked to name them, they might 
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have a little difficulty. So we think it very appropriate to tell 
our students who are enrolled in the liberal arts course just what 
the liberal arts are. 

The liberal arts are constituted of the trivium and the quad- 
rivium. The trivium represents the three arts of language: 
logic, the art of thinking; grammar, the art of finding words to 
express that thought; and rhetoric, the art of finding means to 
communicate thought from one mind to another. Then we have 
the quadrivium, the arts of quantity, of quantity discrete and 
quantity continuous. The two arts of quantity discrete are arith- 
metic, the theory of number, and music—the application of the 
theory of number. We point out to our students, however, that 
in arithmetic as the theory of number, we must include algebra, 
calculus and higher mathematics; and that physics and chem- 
istry are applications of the theory of number just as much as 
music is. 

Then we have the arts of quantity continuous—geometry, the 
theory of space; and astronomy, the application of the theory 
of space. But architecture also is an application of the theory 
of space, and so are a number of other subjects studied in our 
present curriculum. 

Well, what have we then? We have, in the first place, the real 
discipline, the trivium, which includes what might be called the 
three arts of mind, since language is the expression of spirit or 
mind. And we have the quadrivium, which includes the four 
arts of quantity, which is the outstanding characteristic of mat- 
ter. The liberal arts, then, represent the training of mind for 
the study of matter. And in mind and matter we have the sum 
total of reality. Consequently, the Greek division of knowledge 
into these seven liberal arts is a very interesting one, and, I be- 
lieve, a very adequate one; for it is a total view wonderfully 
exemplifying Matthew Arnold’s definition of culture, which was 
“to know ourselves and the world.” There we have it again— 
mind and matter. 

The subject of the first chapter of our trivium is the nature 
and function of language. It is concerned with such matters as 
these: What is our need for communication? I have already 
spoken of that. It arises from man’s very nature, from the fact 
that he is a rational, social animal. Being animal then, with our 
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minds shut up in bodies, by what methods can we communicate? 
There are only two methods of communication: imitation and 
symbol. Communication by means of imitation is achieved in 
painting, sculpture, photography. Communication by means of 
symbols is achieved in mathematics, in the semaphore code, in 
shorthand, in the very complicated and elaborate system of 
symbols called heraldry, and in all languages. 

What is a word? Is a word primarily a symbol of an idea, or 
of athing? This little problem provides an interesting excursion 
into psychology, the psychology of the concept—and you would 
be surprised at how you are forced to arrive at the philosophical 
doctrine of the concept through the approach that you can make 
to it just through language. Thus: I have here a pencil, and 
here is another. I call them both pencil. But if pencil were the 
symbol of a thing and not of an idea, I would have to have a 
different name for each thing. Then how would anyone know 
what I was talking about? How could you tell other persons 
about the things you had in your home unless they had been 
there? It would become quite impossible. 

I tell my students, “Diane was missing in August and was 
only re-discovered about two weeks ago.” They are very much 
mystified. That is my purpose in making the remark. They 
don’t happen to know what I mean by “Diane.” They suppose 
that Diane is a girl. However, when I say “Diane is a salt 
shaker,” I am using a common name; and, unless salt shaker 
were & common name, you would still be unenlightened as to 
what sort of creature Diane is. These illustrations make it quite 
clear that a word is a symbol of an idea, that common names 
symbolize concepts, and that, unless they do so, conversation 
would become quite impossible. There could be no history, be- 
cause, when objects were destroyed, there would be no way what- 
soever to talk about them. There could be no science. Nobody 
could discuss the objects in their homes or in other cities. There 
would have to be a different language for each town and even 
for each cottage. 

There are just two ways in which you can single out a par- 
ticular object: you can give it a proper name, or you can use a 
common name with a definitive. Last year, Professor Arthur 
Compton, of the University of Chicago, made a certain discovery 
of which the national magazines, in carrying an account, spoke 
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of as the “Compton effect.” That is a new instance of an un- 
usual use of a proper name to designate not a person, place, or 
thing, but an effect. 

Another very interesting feature of the trivium is the con- 
sideration of the logical and psychological dimensions of words. 
I think this is a remarkable key to literary discrimination. For 
instance, if a boy tells a girl that time stands still when he looks 
into her eyes, she feels very much complimented. But if he tells 
her that she has a face that would stop a clock, she feels quite 
differently about it. Now, just what is the difference in the 
intellectual content of the two statements? Practically none. 
You have to look for the difference elsewhere. It must be in the 
psychological dimension of language, since it is not in the logical 
dimension. 

Another example: If I ask you what kind of meat you had for 
dinner, and you say “Roast pork”—well, that is all right. But 
if I ask someone else, who sat at the table with you and ate the 
same meal, what kind of meat he had for dinner, and he 
answers, “I had roast hog meat”—what do you think of him? 
You will grant that, while the intellectual content of the two 
statements is exactly the same, the psychological effect is utterly 
different. 

We find this point treated in a less startling fashion in most 
discussions of the atmosphere of words. The particular textbook 
I use happens to remark: “The word azure is a synonym of 
blue, but it would be the height of absurdity to speak of an azure 
bath-towel.” Why? You can account for it only in the psy- 
chological dimension of language. 

It is upon the psychological dimension of language that poetry 
is built. We read, 


“The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 

With the dying sun.” 


The logical content of these lines is literally false. But they are 
poetically true, imaginatively pleasing. I think that an under- 
standing of this psychological dimension of language is really a 
very valuable key to literary discrimination. 

Another new and very interesting element in the course is a 
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study of the impositions. If I say, “Your gown is exquisite,” 
“Exquisite is an adjective,” “Exquisite is often mispronounced” — 
I am using the same word in three different ways. How will you 
distinguish the three ways in which I am using it? 

Well, what is a word? A word is a symbol, with meaning. 
You place or impose a meaning on the symbol. It doesn’t have 
to have that meaning. It has meaning only by agreement. The 
ordinary use of words is that in which the symbol refers directly 
to a thing, and that is the imposition I am making when I say, 
“Your gown is exquisite.” I am not then thinking about the 
word at all. If I say, “Exquisite is an adjective, I am thinking 
of exquisite precisely as a word, a symbol with meaning; for if I 
ignore its meaning I cannot classify it. If I advert to its mean- 
ing only and ignore the symbol, I am not thinking of grammar 
at all, because grammar may actually be defined as the science 
of second impositions. Then if I say, “Exquisite is often mis- 
pronounced,” I am not adverting to the meaning of exquisite at 
all; I am taking cognizance of it only as a symbol and am 
utterly ignoring the meaning. I call that use zero imposition, 
because I am imposing no meaning whatsoever on the symbol. 

The impositions become important in handling syllogisms. Sup- 
pose I say, “Hippopotamus is a noun. Noun is a monosyllable. 
Therefore, hippopotamus is a monosyllable.” Tell me what is 
wrong with that? 

We find there is a rule that, if a word be used with two imposi- 
tions in the same syllogism, the syllogism is thereby invalidated. 

In the ordinary course in logic you come across the fallacy of 
four terms which rather broadly deals with difficulties similar to 
this, but I don’t think that you can pin the difficulty down in 
just the way one does with a knowledge of the impositions. 

Furthermore, a study of the impositions clarifies another rule 
for punctuation. If I write on a student’s paper, “You have too 
many and’s in your sentences,” I underline and’s and write an 
apostrophe and “s.” The rule is: Italicize words used in second 
and zero impositions and pluralize them by adding an apostrophe 
and “s.” We don’t do that to the same words used in first im- 
position, which is the ordinary usage of words. 

Next we come to the very fascinating problem of ambiguity. 
It may be stated thus: A word is a symbol with meaning. If it 
is capable of having many meanings, it is an ambiguous symbol. 
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What are the kinds and what are the sources of ambiguity? I 
have already spoken of one source—the impositions. There are 
others. 

If I say right, you may think of four different meanings that 
I may impose on that sound. You may think of the word that 
means “correct,” of the word that means “to make marks with a 
pen,” of the word that means “the maker of a ship or a wheel,” 
of the word that means “a religious ceremony.” That is an 
example of aural ambiguity which exists only when the word is 
pronounced, and disappears when the word is spelled. 

If I say paz, people might get frightened and run away, think- 
ing that I was announcing a smallpox epidemic that had broken 
out. But what I am really saying is “peace,” for I am speaking 
Latin. If I say bawer, you may think of a rose bower. But I 
mean a farmer, because I am speaking German. So we find that 
these various sounds, which are symbols, are capable of creating 
much misunderstanding. 

We may also have ambiguity in the written mark. Consider 
sound. What does that mean? You think it means a noise. I 
think it means a body of water. Both those meanings are first 
impositions. 

The dictionary is a record of the series of first impositions 
made upon a given mark in the history of the language. The 
Oxford English Dictionary has undertaken the arduous task of 
telling us at what date or at least in what century the common 
people who make languages attached certain meanings to certain 
symbols, and sometimes even what person made the imposition. 

A very interesting illustration of a new imposition is the recent 
one on swastika—on both the word and the graphic symbol. It 
was an ancient symbol of good luck. But when you see it now, 
you think of the Nazi regime in Germany. That meaning was 
imposed upon that symbol about 1930, I believe, and the swastika 
was Officially adopted as a distinctive mark of the German flag 
in 1935. That is a recent imposition which shows how language 
grows. 

Another source of ambiguity is the phantasm, or mental image. 
When I say dog, you think of particular dogs you have known. 
That is the denotation of dog for you. The word furthermore 
evokes an image of a particular dog. If I say dog to a Swiss 
Highlander, the image he gets will be different from the image 
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that an American society woman will get from the same word— 
or an Illinois farmer, or a British hunter. Lastly, the word 
means something that is common to dogs, no matter what their 
size or color or breed; that is its connotation. A word may be 
ambiguous, then, in its denotation, in the image it evokes, and in 
its connotation. 

It is ambiguity in the images evoked that sometimes makes the 
appreciation of a poem so variable. 

One would think that the ambiguity inevitable in language 
would cause so much trouble that it would be studiously avoided 
wherever possible. But no. The very artists of language create 
deliberate ambiguities, and the most outstanding one is the 
metaphor. A metaphor necessarily involves ambiguity, for it 
must evoke simultaneously two images—one literal, the other 
figurative. If I say, “Oh, Wild West Wind, thou breath of 
Autumn’s being,” you are aware of a very delightful metaphor. 
If I say, “Your sorrows are the tribulations of your soul,” you 
aren’t conscious of a metaphor at all, because although that was 
a delightful metaphor when an early Christian writer first used it 
—or when it was first translated into English—we don’t get the 
point of it now, because tribulum, which originally meant “a 
threshing flail,” has lost its one time literal meaning; the figura- 
tive meaning has now become the ordinary meaning. What the 
early Christian writer said was this: “Your sorrows are to your 
soul what a threshing flail is to wheat.” That is quite interest- 
ing and picturesque, but it is lost on us, for when a metaphor has 
ceased to evoke two images it is no longer a live metaphor, but 
only a dead one. 

The most frivolous of deliberate ambiguities, perhaps the most 
amusing—although some people don’t like them—are puns. 

Another new element of our course is universal grammar. As 
the basis for this part of the work we use Hermes: A Philosophi- 
cal Inquiry into Universal Grammar, written by James Harris, 
Esq., and published in 1751. This is the best analysis of language 
that I have ever seen. We find in this entertaining volume that 
there are four parts of speech in universal grammar: the sub- 
stantive, the attributive, the definitive, and the connective. It is 
quite true that in subdivisions of these appear all the parts of 
speech usually distinguished in English grammar. However, I 
would hold that there are nine parts of speech in English gram- 
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mar, because the definitive ought not to be confused with the 
adjective, since it has an altogether different function. And 
although the interjection isn’t really a part of speech, it should 
be given a name for classification. 

It was interesting to me to discover recently that Mr. Easley 
Jones, that indefatigable man who for years has been devising 
practice books in grammar, in order to simplify language for 
freshmen, also arrived at the conclusion that there are but four 
parts of speech—name words, asserting words, modifiers, and 
connectives. I doubt that he has read Harris, but his conclu- 
sions are practically the same. 

We discover in this integrated course of logic and grammar 
that the common people made the language. The experts made 
the mathematical symbols and the musical symbols, but the com- 
mon people built the languages. And when usage sanctions such 
an expression as “The apple tastes sour,” the grammarians do 
the best they can with it, because the apple doesn’t taste at all. 
What is really meant is, “The apple is sour to the taste.” 

After a few observations such as these, the students come to 
have a more sympathetic attitude toward the subject of gram- 
mar, feeling that it hasn’t been imposed upon them by a lot of 
old maid school-teachers who got together and made rules about 
language, but that it was really an effort on the part of certain 
scientific men to make some kind of system out of what the com- 
mon people had done with language in the course of centuries. 

What, then, are the advantages of this plan for freshman Eng- 
lish? As I see it, they are these: There is the psychological ad- 
vantage of a new approach, new material, greater interest. The 
study of English becomes firmer, the study of logic more vital as 
a result of their integration. As illustration: 

We are reading Bacon’s assays. We are studying syllogisms. 
I ask the class to express the gist of Bacon’s essay “Of Studies” 
in a syllogism, to classify the mood and figure of the syllogism, to 
tell whether it is valid; furthermore, to select from the sentences 
in that essay some enthymemes, to expand them into whole 
syllogisms, to tell what is their figure and mood, and whether 
they are valid or not. 

Now the student will surely be convinced that logic is not so 
abstract a subject as to have no function in life, for she has 
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found it present even in the artistic forms of language, in the 
very literature that she is reading. 

Again: Students write letters like this: “Dear Dad: I must 
have five dollars, because I want to go to the coming dance.” 
Now, that is an enthymeme, an abbreviated syllogism. If that 
enthymeme were expanded, I doubt that Dad would send the five 
dollars, because this is the argument with the suppressed major 
premise expressed: “Whatever I want, I must have. I want to 
go to the dance; therefore, I must have the means to go to the 
dance. Five dollars is necessary to go to the dance. Therefore, 
I must have five dollars.” 

I don’t know whether Dad would quite agree with that major 
premise: “Whatever I want, I must have.” I tell the students 
this—and they don’t tell father. 

The results of the course, after a year’s experiment, I might 
summarize in this way: As far as the work in rhetoric and com- 
position goes, we had from last year’s class research articles, 
informal essays, and short stories that were very creditable, as 
good as those from classes of previous years—often better. 
Furthermore, we found it possible to cover more ground in both 
subjects; I had not included the subject of argumentation in my 
English course, but argumentation is so closely related to the 
study of syllogisms and fallacies that I naturally made capital 
of that relationship. We found that there is a very interesting 
correlation between the English work at that particular time and 
the social science course, because most of the students got the 
material for the briefs of their debates out of their social science 
study. 

Among educators today, the crucial test of the worth of a new 
plan seems to be its results as measured by standardized tests. 
We can report something on that. The examinations that were 
given on this course include exactly the same questions as were 
given to the sophomore logic class. And the performance of the 
freshmen in those tests compared favorably with that of the 
sophomores. I don’t say it was better, but I say it was equally 
good. 

We gave our group last year, before school began, the 1935 
form of the Cooperative English Test, published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The median score in English usage 
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of the group fell on the 35th percentile of the national scale. The 
result of this preliminary English test was confirmed by the per- 
formance of the class in the psychological test, also published by 
the American Council on Education. In that, their median fell 
on the 25th percentile of the national scale; that meant that half 
of them were rated among the lower fourth of college students in 
the United States. Hence we know that it was an unusually poor 
freshman group we happened to have last year, to whom we pre- 
sented this course. However, I think that was an advantage to 
the experiment, because a plan that works with a superior group 
might not work with a poorer group. This plan met a severer 
trial with a poorer group. 

As the close of the year, we gave the 1936 form of the Co- 
operative English Test to the same group. Their median in 
English usage fell on the 75th percentile. In the course of the 
year, then, the median score of this group had moved from 15 
per cent below the national median score to 25 per cent above it. 

That result, I feel, proves that the time given to the disciplines 
was not wasted and that the experiment illustrated its worth. 

Sister Mrrtam Josep, C.S8.C. 
St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


ON INCULCATING A “FAILURE” HABIT OF MIND 


“Nothing succeeds like success” is a time-worn adage but one 
packed with the dynamite of psychological truth. We teachers 
flip it from our lips quite generally, but our practice of the theory 
behind it is almost everything but general. 

For some years now, pedagogues have been emphasizing the 
necessity of having a varying set of standards to meet the hier- 
archy of abilities that is found in the average class of pupils. 
They are merely applying the Gospel maxim, “Unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him much shall be required.”* But it appears 
that very many of us teachers, especially in our small and 
middle-sized Catholic high schools, are still sliding over this 
principle. We give one assignment and expect everyone in the 
class to “deliver the goods” on the morrow. We want the class 
to advance in lock-step fashion. 

Let us analyze the consequences of this method. Not to men- 
tion the habits of cheating that we are fostering (for it is the 
only way the low I.Q.’s can complete the assignment), we are. 
inculeating a “failure” habit of mind. Standards beyond the 
ability of the less gifted—the bottom 10 to 20 per cent of the 
class—are set that are impossible of attainment. Day after day 
these pupils on the bottom rungs meet with failure and the 
accompanying delirious and deleterious reprimands of the 
teacher. 

But just how do we inculcate this “failure” habit of mind? 
Take for example the reprimand, “You will never learn to read!” 
or, “Your work is never right!” For the purpose of convenience 
we will call the subject of this tirade, Johnny. Naturally, 
Johnny’s feelings are hurt and he feels discouraged. He repeats 
the accusation to himself. From class to class and week to week 
the fact of his lack of success is inflicted on him. The “failure” 
idea is strengthened. It is revolved, worked over, and eventually 
assimilated by his subconscious mind. Once this has happened 
the cards are stacked against Johnny’s chances for success in this 
particular study. And if several of his teachers use similar 
tactics, a major inferiority complex develops. Study loses what 
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little interest it still held and in its stead a positive hatred for 
school develops. Pain and disagreeableness have been repeatedly 
associated with study in Johnny’s mind, and his reactions are 
the natural reactions that we would have were we placed in the 
same circumstances. 

The set-up is but too familiar: the teachers are “down” on 
Johnny. His parents berate him and his companions chafe him. 
He is accused of being lazy, of not making effort. The principal 
answers, “Flunk him; we have to uphold our standards!” And 
another scholastic derelict finds its way to the cluttered shores 
of failure. 

Johnny is not all to blame and perhaps in most instances the 
least to blame. First of all, he is not on a par with those with 
whom he is forced to compete. His handicapped mental abilities 
rate an I.Q. of eighty or below. And secondly, he is working 
against a “failure” habit of mind. This “failure” idea possessed 
by the subconscious stems the flow of energy and the achievement 
of success becomes actually almost impossible. The inferiority 
complex deadens the faculty of effort. St. Augustine recognized 
the inhibitory influence of “failure” ideas assimilated by the 
subconscious when he referred to them as the “reptiles in the 
profound abyss of the mind.” ? And Brooks, a modern psycholo- 
gist, formulates their psychological basis in saying, “The thought 
we think determines not only our mental states, our sentiments 
and emotions, but the delicate actions and adjustments of our 
physical bodies.” * Father Eymieu, 8.J., states the position more 
briefly, “The idea inclines to the act of which it is the representa- 
tion.” * In other words, the natural course of the “failure” idea 
is to express itself in actual failure. 

The situation is quite clear. Johnny was “more sinned against 
than sinning,” and, paradoxically enough, the culprits are the 
teachers who suggested the “failure” idea into Johnny’s uncon- 
scious mind. 

How to remedy this condition should be the anxious concern 
of all of us. The above considerations point to repeated flunk- 
ing as certainly not the way out. Shall we lower our school 
standards? In general, no; but for Johnny’s type, yes! For in 


* Confessions of St. Augustine, Bk. X, Ch. viii. 
*C. H. Brooks, The Practice of Auto-Suggestion, p. 57. 
* Antonin Eymieu, 8.J., Le Gouvernement de Soi-méme, p. 65. 
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failing Johnny we are eliminating even the very possibility of 
educating him further. 

The Catholic view we have of the human personality seems to 
sanction this stand; which is the more important, the factual 
knowledge Johnny absorbs, or the mental attitudes and habits 
that we forge into his character? Why, then, does our practice 
in many instances belie our convictions? 

Most of us will salve our consciences with “Well, Johnny 
doesn’t belong in school, but he will succeed outside.” But will 
he? Psychiatrists back up experience in pointing out that only 
with extreme difficulty is an obsession overcome when the indi- 
vidual is left to shift for himself. 

Instead of throwing Johnny out on his own where the obsession 
will have a chance to imbed itself more firmly and consequently 
ruin his chances for happiness and success in life, doesn’t it seem 
the better way to re-educate his mental attitude, rehabilitate his 
personality, suggest the idea of success to him and let him taste 
it by lowering the requirements to within the easy reach of his 
ability? Psychologists, psychiatrists, neurologists recognize the 
power of suggestion in changing the mental outlook of the psy- 
chotic. Why can’t we teachers apply a bit of psychology in our 
methods of dealing with Johnny? Why can’t we replace failure 
with the “success” habit of mind, even if it means adopting the 
Coué and Wake Up and Live technique of repeating, “Everyday 
I am doing better and better”? 

After all, which should be our more anxious concern in teach- 
ing Johnny’s type, the covering of a program that was not made 
for his kind, or the orientating of his mental attitudes for a 
happy Christian life? It is the skillful cabinet-maker who can 
carve a masterpiece out of the discarded knotty block. 

Bro. Ursan H. Fierce, 8.M. 
Chaminade College, 
Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


BIRTHDAY OF HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XI 


The eightieth birthday of His Holiness Pope Pius XI was 
observed on May 31, 1937, with appropriate testimonials of 
esteem and affection for our Holy Father. Everywhere through- 
out the United States the Bishops prepared special observances 
in the cathedrals and churches of their dioceses. Many of these 
services emphasized the importance and influence of the ency- 
clical teachings of Pope Pius XI. 

Appropriate exercises in observance of the birthday were also 
held in Catholic schools during the last week in May. As an 
aid to these programs the Department of Education of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference issued a study outline which 
contained suggestions for programs and a bibliography. These 
outlines were sent to the various dioceses for distribution to the 


schools. 


SUMMER COURSES IN THE JUSTINE WARD METHOD 
JUNE 25 To auGcusT 7 


Courses in the Justine Ward Method will be given again this 
summer at the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., and at Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri. 

The schedule of courses as announced to be given at the Cath- 
olic University of America, under the direction of ead M. 
Agnesine, 8.8.N.D., is as follows: 


Ward I and II Revised 


In connection with these two Courses, there will be demon- 
strations given by children from the Model School which will 
prove to class teachers as well as to all who are interested in the 
cultural training of the child, of what tremendous value is the 
daily singing period when carried out along the lines so admi- 
rably planned and developed as they are in the Revised Books 
I and II. 

There will be special lectures given to clarify the teaching of 
the Rhythm, which is approached from a new angle in the Re- 
vised Series, to those who have already studied the First edition. 

Included in the twenty-seven Courses offered are Gregorian 
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Chant I; Gregorian Chant II; Choral Interpretation and Choir 
Conducting; and Hymnody. 

Other Courses scheduled are those in Harmony; Counterpoint; 
History of Music; Musical Form and Analysis; Appreciation of 
Music; Introduction to Musical Bibliography; Problems in Musi- 
cology; Double Counterpoint and Canon; Composition; Fugue; 
and School Music in Secondary Schools. 

Due to the enthusiastic reception of the Method last year at 
Webster College, additional courses are being offered this year 
according to the announcement just received from Doctor George 
F. Donovan, President. Besides Music I, Music II and Practice 
teaching under the direction of Edmund M. Holden, there will be 
courses in Elementary Gregorian Chant, Liturgical Singing and 
the Liturgy given by the Reverend J. B. McAllister, 8.T.B., M.A., 
of the Sulpician Seminary, Catholic University. 

Harmony I and II and a series of lectures on Modern Piano 
Musie will be given by Sister M. Adaline, M.M., Directress of 
Webster Conservatory of Music. 

There will also be conferences on the “Training of Boy Choirs.” 
These will be given by Edmund M. Holden. 


ST. LOUIS DEMONSTRATION OF WARD METHOD 


A demonstration of the Justine Ward Method of Music was 
held on the afternoon of April 19, 1937, in the school hall of St. 
Francis de Sales Parish, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The dominant features of the revised edition were emphasized 
in the four model lessons which were presented. The classes 
participating were from the Schools of St. Francis de Sales and 
St. Paul’s (Pine Lawn). The lessons were conducted by Sister 
Josepha, 8.S.N.D.; Sister Norbertine, 8.8.N.D.; Sister Ephrem, 
Sister of Loretto; and Sister Bernardine, O.8.U., of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

The occasion was honored by the presence of Rev. Dr. Lamek, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, and by a large number of 
Sisters. 

All were lavish in their praise of the splendid work shown by 
the children. 


WARD DEMONSTRATION, ST. ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The demonstration of the Ward Method of Music was begun 
at the High Mass celebrated by the Rev. John F. Knue, Pastor, 
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and sung by the children of St. Elizabeth’s School, Louisville, 
Ky., April 3, 1937. 

After the Mass all assembled in the hall. Present was Mr. 
Edmund M. Holden of New York, United States representative 
of the Justine B. Ward Method of Music, who was the invited 
critic of the work. Mr. Holden commented on the wisdom of 
the School Board in determining the place of music in the school 
curriculum and in adopting the Ward Method for the schools of 
the diocese. Pointing out the purpose of the method, he declared 
that the Ward Method aims to give solid education in music to 
the children in the elementary grades, which will apply not only 
to modern music, but also to the liturgical melodies of the 
Church, and in particular to Gregorian Chant. Mr. Holden 
pointed out that the correlation of music with the other subjects 
of the curriculum and the mutual enrichment of these studies 
are the two objectives of the textbooks in Ward which are ani- 
mated by sound pedagogical principles. “The approach to music 
in this method is not through any instrument,” he said, “but 
through the voice, and the power to sing and to express self 
becomes the heritage of every child.” 

To demonstrate the lesson plans of the Ward Music for the 
various grades and to show the progress made over a number of 
years, the first, second, third and seventh grades were chosen. 
The daily lesson plan for each grade was followed. 

The following programs were given under the direction of 
Sister M. Bernadine, Supervisor of Music of the Ursuline Schools 
of Louisville: 


The Mass 
(The entire program was Gregorian Chant with the exception 
of the Offertory Motet.) 
Introit : “Venite benedicti” 
Kyrie: “Pater cuncta” (XII 
Gloria: XI 
Gradual: “Haec Dies” 
Sequence : “Victimae paschali” 
Credo: IV 
Offertory : “Portas coeli” 
Motet: “Regina Coeli Jubila” 
(Traditional two-part melody, 1584) 

Sanctus: “Stelliferri Conditor orbis” (XI.s.) 


Agnus Dei: XVII (XIII s.) 
Communion: “Christus resurgens” 


EpucaTIONAL NorTes 


Demonstration 
Grade I 
It is Love. (Based on a theme by Mozart) 
The Father’s Love. (Theme by Beethoven) 
Agnus Dei—Gregorian Mass XVII 


Grade II 

1. Vocal, 2. Intonation Exercise, 3. Melodic and Rhythmic Exercises, 
4. Rhythmic Gesture to German Folk Song, 5. Staff Work, 6. Rhythmic 
Dictation, 7. Song (A) Veni Creator (Gregorian), (B) High on the Hillside, 
A French Folk Song. 


Grade III 

1. Vocal, 2. Intonation Exercise, 3. Visualization, 4. Staff Work, 5. Rhyth- 
mic and Melodic Dictation, 6. Memory Test-Drawing of Arsis and Thesis, 
7. % Gesture with Music, 8. Song (A) Ave Maris Stella Gregorian, (B) The 
Spring, A French Folk Song. 


Grade VII 

1. Vocal, 2. Intonation Exercise, 3. Melodic and Rhythmic Dictation, 
4. Arsis and Thesis, 5. Do Clef on different lines, 6. Dictation of Do Clef 
exercises at the board, 7. Combining Simple and Composite Time, 8. Mel- 
ody Writing, 9. Song (A) Concordi Laetitia, (B) Ave Maria, (C) Sanctus 
and Benedictus (In Festis Duplicibus). All Gregorian. 


Among those present for the program were: Ursulines of 
Daviess County, Ky.; Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Ky.; 
Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of Loretto, Dominican Sisters of Louis- 
ville; Benedictine Sisters of Covington, Ky.; Dominican Sisters 
of Newburgh, N. Y.; Sisters of St. Francis of Winona, Wis.; Sis- 
ters of St. Francis of LaCrosse, Wis.; Notre Dame Sisters of 
Cincinnati, and Ursuline Sisters of Louisville, Ky. 


THIRD CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF FATHER MARQUETTE 


The third centenary of the birth of Father Marquette was 
observed on June 1 with suitable patriotic, religious and public 
exercises. Laon, France, the birthplace of Marquette, also ob- 
served the tercentenary on the same date. 

Marquette University conducted the first of its several ob- 
servances of the Marquette centenary with a convocation of 
students and faculty members on May 12. 

Honorary degrees were conferred by the University on the 
Rev. Bernard R. Hubbard, 8.J., “the Glacier Priest”; the Very 
Rev. Abbot Bernard H. Pennings, Ord.Praem., President of St. 
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Norbert’s College, West De Pere, Wis., site of the old St. Francis 
Xavier mission from which Father Marquette started his ex- 
plorations of the interior; and Miss Louise Phelps Kellog, Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin State Historical Society and chronicler 
of the early history of the Northwest. 

Other colleges and schools throughout the country observed 
the centenary of the great Jesuit missionary with appropriate 
ceremonies. Many of the schools followed the Marquette study 
outline issued by the Department of Education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 


SUMMER SESSIONS AT CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


One hundred and twenty-nine Catholic universities, colleges 
and normal schools will conduct summer sessions this year, ac- 
cording to information received by the Department of Educa- 
tion, National Catholic Welfare Conference. Twenty-eight of 
these institutions offer courses for members of their own Religious 
Orders. 

The enrollment in Catholic summer schools has grown rapidly 
in recent years. In 1933, a total of 28,000 students were in 
attendance; in 1935, the number increased to 32,000. It is ex- 
pected that at least 36,000 students will attend summer sessions 
this year. 

The courses in general are the same type as are offered in the 
regular school year in colleges and normal schools and are in- 
tended especially for students who wish to gain extra credits. 
The courses are likewise designed to meet the needs of Catholic 
teachers who desire to advance themselves professionally. Ex- 
tension courses will be offered by 29 of the institutions. 

An examination of Summer School bulletins indicates that 
emphasis will be given this year to courses in Catholic Action, 
Social Problems, Vocational Guidance and Dramatics. 

Among the new courses indicated are: Methods of Art Educa- 
tion; Children’s Literature; Lithuanian Etymology; Modern 
Russian Problems; Visual-Audio Education; Elements of Play 
Production; Gregorian Chant; Lettering; Printing; Binding and 
Indexing; Orchestration and Instrumentalization; History of 
Books; Educational Adjustments; Pre-Nursing; Public Health; 
Psychology and Personnel Work; Hospital Personnel Manage- 
ment; Sales Voice, and Radio Technique. 
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FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF STUDENT PEACE FEDERATIONS 


Many Catholic colleges, universities and Catholic clubs in 
secular universities from various sections of the United States 
were represented at the First Annual Conference of the Student 
Peace Federations of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
March 31, in conjunction with the Eleventh Annual Conference 
of the Association which held its sessions on the two preceding 
days. 

The morning meeting of the Conference dealt with economic, 
political and moral relations of Catholic students to World Peace 
and was in charge of James P. Walsh of St. John’s University 
of Brooklyn. The speakers on the program were Dr. Tibor 
Kerekes of Georgetown University; Miss Shirley Johns of Alber- 
tus Magnus College, New Haven; John McAndrew of St. Thomas 
College, Scranton; and Miss Helen J. Nolan of American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

The luncheon session of the Conference which was attended by 
the Faculty Advisers and students was presided over by Miss 
Helen Harrigan of the College of the Sacred Heart, New York. 
“A Constructive Program for International Peace” was pre- 
sented by Dr. Charles G. Fenwick of Bryn Mawr College, and 
president of the Catholic Association for International Peace. 
Congresswoman Mary T. Norton was among the honor guests at 
the luncheon. 

A special meeting of the Faculty Advisers was held during the 
Conference, at which Rev. R. A. McGowan acted as chairman. 
In his opening remarks he emphasized the importance of the 
Faculty Advisers in the work of the Student Peace Federations 
and of the need of their guidance of the activities during the 
experimental stage so as not to reflect on the Church or on the 
C.A.I1.P. He pointed out the advisability of keeping the Federa- 
tions on a regional basis and of developing the programs fully 
within these areas before an attempt was made to form a 
national Federation. 

Father McGowan spoke of the practicality of subdividing some 
of the Federations into smaller units in order to make it possible 
for the Faculty Advisers and students to attend the regional Con- 
ferences of the Federations. He said plans would be made for a 
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special half-day session for the Faculty Advisers during the 
Annual Conference next year. 

The tentative Constitution formulated by the Student Peace 
Federation of the Middle Atlantic area was then read and dis- 
cussed with a view to having it tentatively adopted for the six 
Federations now organized. It was agreed to have certain sec- 
tions of it brought before the Organization meeting following 
later in the day. Most of these items were in reference to the 
relation of the Faculty Advisers to the S.P.F. and the relation 
of the latter to the C.A.LP. 

The afternoon session of the Conference was taken up entirely 
with the adoption of a tentative Constitution for the existing 
Federations. Dr. John Tracy Ellis of the Catholic University 
of America was in charge of the meeting. The entire Constitu- 
tion was read first by the chairman and then discussed, section 
by section, by both the Faculty Advisers and students. After 
considerable debate on certain items the Constitution was tenta- 
tively adopted. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Second grade pupils at the Model School of the Catholic Sis- 
ters College sang Gregorian hymns in the “Church of the Air” 
program broadcast over the nation-wide facilities of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System Sunday, May 9. Production of 
this Mother’s Day broadcast on the “Church of the Air” was 
directed by the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the 
N.C.W.C. Department of Education, Secretary General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, and Director of the 
Model School. Dr. Johnson delivered the address in this broad- 
cast, and selected the seven-year-old boys and girls to supply 
the music. Sister Wilma of the School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
in charge of music at the Model School, directed the pupils in 
the singing. . . . The Rev. Dr. Joseph J. Wehrle, Superintendent 
of Schools of the Diocese of Erie, was elected President of the 
Catholic Education Association of Pennsylvania at its annual 
convention held in Erie, Pa. The Most Rev. John Mark Gan- 
non, Bishop of Erie and one time Superintendent of Schools of 
the diocese, welcomed the delegates to this city. The Rt. Rev. 
Alfred Koch, O.8.B., Archabbot of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, La- 
trobe, was celebrant of the solemn Pontifical Mass with which the 
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convention was opened. It was decided to hold the 1938 meeting 
of the Association in Philadelphia the last Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of April. . . . The Diocese of Savannah is henceforth 
to be known as the Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta, and the latter 
city is to share with the former the honor of being the center of 
Catholic life in the State of Georgia, as the result of an official 
decree of the Holy See which the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, read in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Baptist, Savannah, April 15. . . . The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raphael 
I. Kinnane, Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Maumee, Ohio, was 
elected President of the Alumni Association of the North Ameri- 
can College of Rome at its fifty-second reunion held in Cleveland 
on May 12. Some 300 graduates of the North American College 
assembled here from all parts of the United States for the re- 
union, held at the Hotel Statler, and three Bishops spoke at the 
annual dinner of the Association. It was voted to hold the fifty- 
third reunion in Toledo, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Barry 
O'Toole, the Rev. Ignatius Kelly, the Rev. Edward J. Mattimoe 
and the Rev. James J. O’Toole, all from Toledo, were named 
members of the executive committee. The Rev. Charles L. 
Giblin, of St. Joseph’s Church, New York, was re-elected Secre- 
tary. Others re-elected are the Rev. John H. Anderson, Pastor 
of St. James Church, Stratford, Conn., Treasurer, and the Rev. 
Francis J. Murphy, of the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, New 
York, Historian. . . . The first annual Intercollegiate Day of 
Catholic Action, held recently at Boston College, was attended 
by over 800 delegates representing Boston College, Emmanuel 
College, Boston; Regis College, Weston, Mass.; Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Worcester, Mass.; St. Joseph’s College, Portland, Me.; St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Brighton, Mass.; St. Joseph’s College, 
Providence, R. I.; and Mercy Hospital, Springfield, Mass. .. . 
Five hundred delegates are expected to attend the National Cath- 
olic Theater Conference, which will convene in Chicago June 15 
and 16 at Loyola Community Theater under the patronage of 
His Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago. Catholics and non-Catholics will unite in the conference, 
states Emmet Lavery, noted Catholic playwright, who will pre- 
side over the sessions. The official invitations stress that the 
convention is open to all “who cherish the Catholic tradition in 
the theater, whether Catholic themselves or not.” Working on 
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this broad basis, the conference, say its sponsors, hopes to evolve 
a simple association of parish, college and workers’ theaters 
which will give the theater in America a Right Wing fully as 
vigorous as the Left Wing—and one much broader in outlook. 
. .. Dr. Richard J. Purcell, of the Department of History at the 
Catholic University of America, has been appointed to the Cath- 
olic Hour Finance Committee, according to an announcement made 
at the headquarters of the National Council of Catholic Men, 
producer of the “Catholic Hour.” Dr. Purcell is well known as 
an educator, author, and critic. He has written several important 
historical studies, one of which was awarded the Justin Winsor 
Prize by the American Historical Association, and is a frequent 
contributor to Catholic magazines and journals here and abroad. 
... A choir composed of the sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of all the parochial schools in the Diocese of Harrisburg 
sang the Mass of the Angels when the sesqui-centennial of Cone- 
wago Chapel was observed on May 31. Priests of the diocese 
chanted the parts of the Mass that change with the day. The 
present Conewago Chapel is the second church to occupy the 
same site. This church and its predecessor are closely associated 
with the early days of this country. The Most Rev. George L. 
Leech, Bishop of Harrisburg, was general chairman of the com- 
mittee that arranged for the observance. . .. Dr. Francis M. 
Crowley, Dean of the School of Education of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, has tendered his resignation to accept a similar position 
with Teachers College of Fordham University, New York, it was 
announced by the Rev. H. B. Crimmins, S.J., President of St. 
Louis University. During the coming year Dr. Crowley will 
make a special investigation of teacher-training for Fordham 
University. . . . Ground was broken last month for the $1,500,- 
000 Immaculate Conception Seminary buildings at Darlington, 
N. J. The formal ceremony was under the direction of the Most 
Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, Bishop of Newark, and the Most Rev. 
Thomas H. McLaughlin, Auxiliary Bishop and Rector of the 
Seminary, and was attended by many of the diocesan priests, 
seminarians and the laity. The new Seminary buildings have 
been under consideration for some years, and on the outcome of 
the successful campaign conducted last fall the architects were 
ordered by Bishop Walsh to complete the plans so that the build- 
ings could be started at the earliest possible date... . An am- 
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bition long cherished by the Most Rev. John Mark Gannon, 
Bishop of Erie, was realized April 19 when he broke ground for 
Gannondale, a new school for underprivileged girls. These 
ceremonies inaugurated work on a $127,000 administration build- 
ing for the school, the building to be the center for a group of 
cottages in which the girls attending the school will live in small 
groups in a home atmosphere. The administration building will 
contain a convent for the Sisters in charge of the school, a chapel, 
administration offices and classrooms. . . . Brother Peter Fer- 
nandez, S.J., who died April 29 in New Orleans, was buried in the 
Jesuit Seminary of St. Charles College. He was born in Guad- 
alupe, Marcia, Spain, in 1864, and came to the United States in 
1887. He entered the novitiate at Florissant, Mo., and one year 
later came to Macon, Ga. He was stationed at many of the 
Jesuit houses in the South in the course of his religious life. . . . 
Last rites for Sister Mary Benetta Coughlin, who died at St. 
Clara Convent, were held last month at Sinsinawa, Wis. She 
was a sister of Mother Samuel, Mother General of the Dominican 
Sisters of Sinsinawa. During her religious life she served as 
principal of the public high school at Jackson, Neb., then con- 
ducted by the Sisters, for 25 years as prioress and principal of 
Sacred Heart Academy, Washington, D. C., and later as in- 
structor of English in Sacred Heart Academy, Madison, Wis. . . . 
The silver jubilee celebration of Rev. Sylvester Schmitz, O.S.B., 
dean of St. Benedict’s College, took place at the college in 
Atchison, Kansas, on May 16. Father Schmitz is the author of 
“The Adjustment of Teacher Training for Modern Educational 
Needs” and many articles of scientific and semi-scientific nature 
that have been published in educational periodicals. . . . The 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. Healy, Professor of Church History 
at the Catholic University of America, died May 20 at the age 
of 66. Monsignor Healy, who was a recognized authority on 
church history, was named a Domestic Prelate with the title 
of Right Reverend Monsignor last April. A native of Water- 
ford, Ireland, Monsignor Healy was educated at the Catholic 
University of America, taking the degrees, Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology in 1898, Licentiate of Sacred Theology in 1899, and 
Doctor of Sacred Theology in 1903. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1897 and became a member of the faculty of the 
university in 1903. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A History of American Letters, by Walter F. Taylor. New York: 
American Book Co., 1936, xvi, 678 pp. Bibliographies by 
Harry Hartwick, pp. 447-678. $3.50. 

Measured by the purpose of its author this history of our 
literature will give satisfaction to its readers. While writing his 
book Professor Taylor kept “the undergraduate student” clearly 
in mind. Fortunately the author’s knowledge, his skilled enthu- 
siasm, his power over words, his critical acumen, have combined 
to make this study, designed as a textbook, vital and important. 
It will awaken responses beyond the limits of the classroom. 
Casual readers will be held under its influence, eager to possess 
its information or to test its conclusions by hurrying to the 
literary works it describes and explains. Listen to Professor 
Taylor’s short statement of his object. “I have attempted to 
tell, clearly and impartially, the story of our literature in its 
historical development, and in its relation to the cultural forces 
out of which it grew. And I have attempted to indicate, in brief 
critical passages designed to be suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive, the principal values and limitations of our authors.” He 
has done with success exactly what he wanted to accomplish. 

How does he do it? In Five Parts, well proportioned and well 
integrated. Part One explains the characteristics of American 
letters during the seventeenth century, by illustrating the pecu- 
liar manner in which the travel literature of early Virginia, with 
the theocratic productions of the Pilgrims and Puritans of New 
England, reflects respectively the echoes of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation in England. Part Two, a more detailed exposi- 
tion, is concerned with the writers who brought into their produc- 
tions ideas and ideals to mold the national mind. Representa- 
tive names of authors whose works reflect the social, religious, 
political, and liberal notions of the century, precede a succinct 
discussion of gifted American writers, creators of the art of let- 
ters in this country: Freneau in poetry, Godfrey and Taylor in 
the drama, with Charles Brockden Brown in the novel. Our 
earliest periodical essayists of note are not neglected. 

* Part Three has an introduction, cleverly condensed, to ex- 

plain the factors determining the romantic impulse in the litera- 
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ture of America. To say anything new of Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
Poe, or Melville is impossible. Professor Taylor does not try. 
He achieves his purpose through a refreshing power of express- 
ing his account and his criticism of these authors in a way to 
seem new—a method to startle the undergraduate, to stimulate 
the general reader who may be acquainted in a general way with 
these writers. After a consideration of the social and intel- 
lectual forces that shaped New England’s renaissance, the author 
guides his readers clearly (this word must be repeated again 
and again) through the intricate importance of the ideas and 
works of Emerson, Thoreau, and Lowell, with just valuations of 
Hawthorne, Whittier, and Holmes. When he reaches his chapters 
on the old South, Professor Taylor places his criticism of the 
aristocratic traditionalists over against the glimmer of realism 
in the portrayers of the back country, Longstreet, Hooper, 
Thompson, and Baldwin. A Whitman chapter closes this Part, 
a calm concluding section, fair to that figure of undetermined 
importance in American letters. 

Part Four moves nimbly over the works and worth of the 
bright names in the realistic decades from 1870 to 1900. The 
spotlight of scrutiny reveals the critical and artistic signifi- 
cance of Mark Twain, Howells, Henry James, and Hamlin Gar- 
land. Bret Harte, George W. Cable, and Sarah Orne Jewett rep- 
resent the regionalized short story, while Joaquin Miller, Sidney 
Lanier, Emily Dickinson, and William Vaughn Moode are used 
to illustrate the spirit of the times in poetry. Satisfactory dis- 
cussions of lesser names bring a fulness to this part. Stephen 
Crane, Frank Norris, Jack London occupy with Henry Adams 
the niche exhibiting the heralds of the modern temper. Part 
Five, devoted to the twentieth century, is an adequate guide to 
the distinctive qualities of the men and women who achieved 
fame with literary forms early in the decades of the period. 
Poets are given earnest attention. Seek your favorite and be 
satisfied. The disputable permanence of Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, 
Sherwood Anderson, and Mencken does not pass unnoticed in the 
acclaim, rather mild and proper, bestowed upon their effusions. 
The last chapter of the part, Divergent Trends, has mirth and 
cleverness in it. Professor Taylor looks with shrewdness at 
T. S. Eliot, Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, and others before 
he ends his study with the same quality of penetration in his 
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critical exhibition of our “torches of violence”—Ernest Heming- 
way, Robinson Jeffers, and William Faulkner. American drama 
has a sturdy chapter, given over for the most part to Eugene 
O’Neill, the contemporary playwright of undauntable courage. 
Future editions, however, should contain an appreciation of the 
originality of Maxwell Anderson. 

A word must be said of Harry Hartwick’s bibliographies. 
Tools and keys like these merit unrestrained approval. The 
compiler’s claim, “a more complete list of references than has 
ever been printed in a one-volume history of the subject,” is 
correct. With the extensive material for the authors in Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s text is included bibliographical data for two 
hundred authors not treated in the history. The index, too, is a 
work of art. Do you want to know why? Just look at the ref- 
erences and cross-references under Catholicism, Humanism, 
Freudian psychology, Puritanism, Deism, etc., or the rabid isms 
that pepper the modern expressions of literary men and women 
S. RANKIN. 


The Development of America, by Fremont Philip Wirth. New 
York: American Book Company. Pp. 772+]xviii. Price, $2.20. 
This is an exceptionally handsome book which should keep the 
young student of American History constantly alert. The illus- 
trations, maps, and charts form a splendid commentary on a 
smooth flowing yet vigorous narrative. 

The Development of America is titled well: it accounts for 
problems of the present in terms of a cogently set forth study 
of historical backgrounds; it provides a balanced perspective for 
interpreting contemporary realities in the light of social, eco- 
nomic, and political developments as they thread broadly through 
the woof of our country’s history. 

The author has chosen and very successfully adopted an organ- 
ization which follows the modern concept of teaching. Broadly 
speaking, the early units are chronological with topical-leanings 
in delineating the formative period of America from old-world 
backgrounds to 1868. The remaining units (about half of the 
book) explore main currents—Industrialization, Transportation 
and Communication, International Relations, American Life and 
Culture, and Political History to bring light on many indiffer- 
ently understood modern problems. (Young people are not to 
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be entirely blamed for their lack of knowledge; so much cannot 
be said for the widespread adult failure to comprehend the im- 
plications of American history in recent years.) Any teacher 
will welcome this book for the clarity with which it sets forth 
and the restraint with which it details the salient events and 
trends in recent history. 

As The Development of America is a textbook the abundance 
of teaching equipment—which by the way does not “clutter” the 
book—will be welcome: such things as previews, questions, proj- 
ects, reports, bibliographies, and other pertinent activities are 
competently devised to enhance its usefulness in presenting to 
young Americans the vital, dynamic story of a great America. 

In reading the text, it can be observed that careful thought 
has been given to the end that it be authentic, fair, and objective. 
The Development of America is a vivid portrayal of history that 
any youngster will enjoy and that will make him country-con- 


scious. 
LAWRENCE A. KANE. 


Liberty, Its Use and Abuse, by Ignatius W. Cox, SJ., Ph.D. 
New York: Fordham University Press, 1937. Vol. I-II. Pp. 
vi+274 (Vol. II). 

In Vol. I, Father Cox establishes the basic principles for the 
correct ordering of man’s moral life. Not much is to be said of 
the literary style. There are no Herbartian efforts at awakening 
interest or establishing an environment to which a product of a 
Columbia University Teachers College might apply the words, 
“sociably desirable.” Father Cox believes that the student is 
expected to be sui compos and have the use of reason. He wastes 
no time on any imaginative coloring, emotional appeal or other 
psychological device for arousing interest. In fact, there is no 
reason why he should. It is probable that the best taught sub- 
ject in American colleges is mathematics. It is probably the 
best learned subject as well. Father Cox would remind one of a 
good teacher of mathematics. He has this much in common with 
Spinoza in his Ethics: both proceed on syllogistic lines, reckon- 
ing only with the intellect. The student is expected to come into 
a class with a desire to learn: pedagogical devices ought to be in 
the discard when a youth reaches college. 

But in spite of this attitude, the practical applications in the 
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second volume are brim full of interest. In the statement, ex- 
position and proof of each thesis, the traditionally scholastic 
method is followed. In the material for discussion and the topics 
suggested, there is much more freedom. Worn out issues are 
abandoned and live questions injected. We are pleased to see, 
for instance, that the amount of space given to duelling in the 
old books now makes way for the problem of lynch law, abortion, 
pseudo-“mercy deaths” and other topics of our time. Property 
and ownership are explained in terms of present-day economists; 
thus (Vol. II, p. 89) rent is quite clearly explained and the whole 
agrarian agitation is thoroughly examined, setting forth the pros 
and cons, exploding the fallacies and establishing sound con- 
clusions. 

The references are as good as could be gotten together in the 
present condition of scholastic ethics: the doctrine, even when 
not quite so conclusively established as the apodictic enunciation 
of the thesis would indicate, is always sound and wholesome. 
The pity is that in so many centers of learning this ethics, and 
that contained in similar books from scholastic sources, will not 
get a hearing. The teacher of ethics is always in a dilemma. 
If he has all Catholics in the class, they will know most of the 
answers from their catechism or their courses in religion; and, 
with the matter appearing so evident to them, they are prone 
to dispense with the logical proof. But if his class is made up 
of youth from the great group of the unchurched, they are quite 
likely to reject any conclusion no matter how reasonably ar- 
rived at, if it runs counter to their prejudices or their passions. 
With many there is no “ought,” no “must” drawn from the moral 
order. They respect only force, partly because it is the only 
kind of argument which they know. It is evident that Father 
Cox’s teaching goes a long way toward meeting this situation. 
F. A. WaLsH. 


Catholic University of America. 


Franciscan History of North America. Report of the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting, Santa Barbara, Calif., Aug. 2-4, 1936. Pub- 
lished by the Franciscan Educational Conference. Pp. 385. 
This coliection of papers, delivered at the conference of Fran- 

cisean historians and edited most scrupulously by Father Claude 

Vogel, O.M.Cap., is worthy of more permanent format for it is a 
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decided contribution to Franciscan missionary activities in North 
America. It adds a chapter to the history of the Church in 
America. The papers are invariably done well and characterized 
by sound scholarship, proper candor, and appreciation of the 
place of the man or event in the larger history of the land and 
the times. Unfortunately, their circulation will be small among 
Catholics and among secular institutions of learning, and the 
resultant advantages of the printed research—and it is research 
—will be slight either in service to scholars and students or in 
their influence upon the printed pages of future monographs or 
monumental texts in the field. 

Father John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap., offers a model essay of 
more than fifty pages on “Franciscan Historians of North Amer- 
ica,” which should some time be extremely serviceable to a writer 
of an urgently demanded Catholic historiography of America. 
Such a work might indicate that Catholics have contributed more 
to historical writing than is generally believed. Father Joseph 
Thompson, O.F.M., has an article of equal length on the “Fran- 
ciscans in New Spain, 1522-1600,” while Fathers Bonaventure 
Oblasser, O.F.M., and Diomede Pohlkamp, O.F.M., have written 
respectively of the Franciscans in the southwest and in the south- 
east. Fathers Hugolin Lemay, O.F.M., and Alexis de Barbezieux, 
O.F.M., have two articles dealing with the Franciscans and 
Capuchins in Canada. A chapter on the Capuchins in Louisiana 
is contributed by Father Vogel, whose pen is responsible for an 
excellent volume, The Capuchins in French Louisiana (1928). 
And in passing, it should be noted that a Jesuit scholar, Jean 
Delanglez, has recently published a thorough study, The French 
Jesuits in Lower Louisana (1935). Father Oliver Murray, 
O.F.M., has an essay on “Franciscans in the English Colonies” 
which I believe could well be developed into a doctoral disserta- 
tion by further researches and bringing the story down to about 
the Civil War. Father Theodore Roemer, O.M.Cap., writes of 
the present provinces of the three Franciscan orders and Father 
Marion Habig, O.F.M., has a fine piece of research on the 
“Franciscan Martyrs of North America.” A statistical chronicle 
of the Second and Third Orders of St. Francis is presented by 
Father Mark Nolan, O.M.C., and Father Maynard Geiger, 
O.F.M., has an essay on “The Franciscan Historian and History 
Writing.” These are the men who are carrying on the tradition 
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of Zephyrin Engelhardt; and some of them have studied with 
Father Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., who is firing graduate stu- 
dents at the Catholic University with enthusiasm for scientific 
Hispanic-American History. 

Ricuarp J. 


The Saint of the Wilderness, St. Isaac Jogues, $.J., by John J. 
Birch. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1936. Pp. 236. 
Enthusiastically mtroduced by Father John J. Wynne, S8.J., 

who probably would modify the brief account of the revocation 

of the Edict of Nantes, this little life of St. Isaac Jogues by 

Doctor Birch, a non-Catholic, should prove enjoyable, spiritual 

and informative reading for young persons of junior and senior 

high school age and for the average reader who would not find 
time to peruse the larger masterpiece on Jogues, Saint Among 
the Savages (1935) by Francis Talbot, S.J. In other words, the 
book fills a decided need because there is a dearth of collateral 
reading for Catholic schools in history and the social sciences. 

And this life of St. Isaac Jogues gives the pupil a knowledge of 

the French religious background, of the missionary activities of 

the Society of Jesus, of the spiritual lives of the Black Robes, 
of the reckless courage of the priests and brothers who brought 

a knowledge of God to the Indians, of the customs and habits 

of the Hurons and the Mohawks and of the Indian villages and 

Dutch trading posts. It supplements a textbook, and it is easy 

reading for it tells a vivid story of a vital saint in good English 


prose. 
Ricwarp J. 


Why Catholic Marriage Is Different, by Rev. Bernard Sause, 
OS.B., J.C.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 225. Price, 


$2.00. 

This volume is another valuable addition to our rapidly grow- 
ing literature on marriage and the family. The chief feature of 
the book consists in the amount of attention given to the mar- 
riage laws of the Church. Indeed, the volume might very fit- 
tingly be called a popular commentary on these laws. In his 
introduction to Why Catholic Marriage Is Different, the Most 
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Reverend Francis Johannes, Honorary President of The Cath- 
olic Conference on Family Life, states: “In clear and precise 
language he (Dr. Sause) has explained for the layman the prin- 
cipal laws of the Church governing Christian marriage. . . . The 
principal value of the work lies in the explanation of the law in 
popular language.” His Excellency adds: “While he mentions 
most of the regulations of the Church regarding marriage, his 
explanation presents as well the most basic ideas of theology, 
sacred scripture, and the sacred liturgy, all woven into a very 
readable exposition.” 

The table of contents shows that all topics of interest to the 
average Catholic are given attention in the volume. In it are 
found the following chapter headings: The Nature of Christian 
Marriage; The Nature of the Laws Governing Christian Mar- 
riage; The Preliminary Steps to Marriage; Matrimonial Impedi- 
ments; The Mixed Marriage Problem; The Marriage Contract; 
The Form To Be Observed in Contracting Marriage; The Nuptial 
Mass and Blessing; The Malice of Sinful Birth Prevention; The 
Duties of Married Persons; The Education of Catholic Children; 
The Correction of Invalid Marriages; Ecclesiastical Matrimonial 
Courts; Divorce, So-Called. 

There is not a dull chapter among the entire fourteen. Chapter 
five, on the Mixed Marriage Problem, strikes the reviewer as be- 
ing exceptionally well done. Chapter thirteen, dealing with a 
topic seldom treated in popular literature, the Ecclesiastical 
Matrimonial Courts, will undoubtedly attract the attention of 
the layman in a special way. 

The clarity of exposition which is so characteristic of the 
entire volume shows itself with particular emphasis in the ex- 
planation of the Marconi-O’Brien case (p. 96) and the Vander- 
bilt-Marlborough case (pp. 98-99), which were given such wide 
attention a few years ago. In referring to the former, Dr. Sause 
briefly draws attention to the notorious garbling of facts in such 
cases by our secular newspapers. “One still must smile,” he 
writes, “at the smugness and conceit with which the judges of the 
most venerable court of the world were criticized by newspaper 
editors.” 

The chapter on the Education of Catholic Children deals 
almost exclusively with school education. Neither here nor in 
any other part of the volume is there sufficient emphasis on the 
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fact that the school of schools is the home. This is a point that 
decidedly needs emphasis today. 

The author takes a reasonably realistic view of marriage. 
While indeed emphasizing the beauties of the Christian ideal of 
marriage, he does not align himself with those who think of wed- 
dings only in terms of “roses and rhapsodies.” 

Dr. Sause has been a frequent contributor to The Catholic 


Family Monthly. E. A. Scumrepe.er, O.S.B. 


The Foundations of Human Nature, by John Morris Dorsey, 
M.S., M.D. New York: Longman’s, Green and Co., 1935. 
Pp. xiii+488. $2.80. 

Mental Hygiene in order to be sound in principle and practice, 
in content and method, must be based on a true view of per- 
sonality. By this term is expressed all the characteristic quali- 
ties of man which form his total constitution as a human being. 
The merit of Dr. Dorsey’s work lies rather in the method than in 
the contents; for he is a physician of the person and, as such, 
limits his study of the human personality to his laboratory ob- 
servations. Hence, when he discusses the origin of man and his 
destiny, the extremes are found to be out of focus, and the facts, 
for a Catholic, inaccurate. Despite this, it could not be said that 
the work is to be regarded lightly, for there are some very out- 
standing features. 

Dr. Dorsey insists on the importance of good habits in the 
development of character, and we read (p. 381), “Habits are 
basic for personality structure.” Again (p. 386), “It is a well- 
recognized fact among mental hygienists that the eccentric habits 
of the person are actually what serve to make him ‘crazy.’” It 
is, therefore, evident that the most effective precautionary meas- 
ure against mental maladjustments is good habit formations— 
social, moral, physical and mental. Integration depends to a 
great extent on these formations. 

The author notes that “Apart from physical disorders, people 
come to mental hospitals, become patients for three reasons: 
either (1) they have not learned the facts they should have 
learned, (2) they have learned the facts they should not have 
learned, or (3) they have been misinformed.” The real conflict 
comes when this defective thought is carried into action. Walter 
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Lippmann is quoted to the effect that “The art of practical deci- 
sion, the art of determining which of several ends to pursue, 
which of many means to employ, when to strike and when to 
recoil, comes from intuitions that are more unconscious than the 
analytical judgment.” But this plea for the recognition to be 
given to unanalyzed judgments does, in no way, lesson the im- 
portance of sound thought and its effect on a healthy physical 
and mental life. So bound up are the two with each other that 
one supposes the other in the human composite and, indeed, de- 
pends upon it. Ideas are dynamic principles in human history, 
and where the idea is incoherent or artificial, its influence is dis- 
integrative or transitory. 

The chapters are arranged in logical sequence and at the end 
of each is a short résumé. Instead of the copious footnotes 
usually found in current literature on this subject, there is ap- 
pended a very useful Quotation Index. 

J. Epwarp Raut. 
The Catholic University of America. 


A Student’s Textbook in the History of Education, by Stephen 
Duggan, Ph.D. Revised and enlarged edition. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1936. Pp. xxi+486. Price, $2.00. 
The Director of the Institute of International Education first 

published his history of education in 1916. Since that time 

remarkable changes in educational theory and practice have 
taken place in Western civilization. Dr. Duggan now presents 

a revised and enlarged edition of his work describing changes 

in theory and practice that have been adopted generally in 

democratic countries, and explaining the transformation of edu- 
cation in countries under dictatorship. 

This revised edition is identical with the 1916 edition for the 
first sixteen chapters. Chapter XVII in the new edition entitled 
“Recent Trends and the Present Situation,” pp. 309-359, has been 
brought down to date by Dr. Harry G. Good, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Ohio State University. It now treats of progressive 
education, the movement for the scientific study of education, 
reorganizations and extensions, new school equipment, and new 
and persistent problems. Chapter XVIII, pp. 373-477, treating 
of the development of national systems of education, has likewise 
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been enlarged. Dr. Duggan informs us that Dr. Good wrote the 
divisions on education in Russia and in Italy and added to the 
division on Germany a description of the changes brought about 
by national socialism. Dr. Good also revised the bibliography at 
the end of each chapter. 

Like so many current histories of education in this country, 
secondary sources have been used to a great extent. Unlike most 
of these works, however, this comparatively brief factual rather 
than critical volume is not intensely concerned with primitive 
education concerning which many authors have been unscientific 
and unobjective, due to the fact that they have based their his- 
torical narratives on assumptions inspired by the theory of evolu- 
tion rather than on scientific facts. 

This textbook should be of practical assistance to students 
of education in preparing the way for a better understanding 
of present-day problems. The material can be mastered in the 
usual three-hour course. Well-written and arranged, it should 
have a deserved welcome. 

Grorrrey O’CoNNELL. 


Principles of College Library Administration, by William M. 
Randall and Francis L. D. Goodrich. American Library 
Assn., and the University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xi+245. 
$2.50. 


This is an excellent summary of principles, heartily recom- 
mended to administrators of colleges and to the librarians them- 
selves who have long felt the need of a summary. The authors 
adopt a liberal policy in not making the librarian supreme but 
dependent on the faculty for aid in book selection, budget-mak- 
ing and other matters of mutual interest while the faculty mem- 
bers should not interfere with normal library routines and build 
up a code of “faculty prerogatives.” They show conclusively 
that a good library rests upon many columns, an adequate budget 
based on needs rather than on previous expenditures, a compe- 
tent staff of sufficient size, a good book and periodical collection, 
physical equipment (rooms, etc.) suitable for library work, 
and cooperation from the faculty which is indispensable. Libra- 
rians who spend $10,000 a year on books and allow student or 
clerical assistants to be in charge of circulation and reference 
work are in reality collectors; books are almost useless unless 
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they reach students and faculty and in order to reach the desti- 
nation libraries must have professional staff members at all 
important contact points. Considerable stress is placed upon 
recording use of the library by individual students rather than 
upon collecting the general circulation statistics which present an 
inadequate picture of the library’s influence. 

After discussing the aims of the college and its library, finances, 
book selection, the staff, physical equipment, and costs, the 
authors present “a sort of norm” taking the average of twenty 
libraries, offering adequate service, from a random sample of 
ninety-five institutions: 

The typical college library which is performing adequately the 
services which are to be expected from it is spending in the 
neighborhood of $17,000 per year. It has a staff of not less than 
five full-time professionally trained librarians, whose aggregate 
salaries approximate $9,000 per year or more. It spends in the 
neighborhood of $6,500 per year for books and periodicals, adds 
about 3,500 titles yearly to a library collection which numbers 
about 83,000 volumes, and maintains subscriptions to something 
more than 300 current periodicals. It spends about $32 per year 
per student on its library. Incidentally, it has an enrollment of 
about 565 students and a teaching staff of 56 instructors. 

We may contrast this with the average college library of today. 
Instead of $17,000, the average library spends only $10,000 per 
year. Instead of a staff of five, receiving $9,000 per year in 
salaries, it has a staff of three or less, receiving about $5,000 per 
year. It spends only $3,500 per year for books instead of 
$6,500; and it adds to its collections only 2,000 volumes per year, 
instead of 3,500. It makes available 215 periodicals, instead of 
315; and its book collection contains 48,000, instead of 83,000 
volumes. At the same time, the college of which it is a part 
enrolls only 19 fewer students (546) than the 565 enrolled in the 
average institution from the selected group. The faculty, how- 
ever, is considerably smaller: 44 instead of 56. 


The contrast to our Catholic college libraries is extreme. The 
reviewer has never visited a Catholic college which reached 
these standards although he knows of several whose athletic 
teams probably surpass those of the twenty colleges in which the 
libraries give adequate service. Perhaps athletes and glory are 
more important. But if our Catholic alumni are not readers and 
are not interested in study the fault may be traced to libraries 
whose shelves are stocked with dull-covered tomes and whose 
staff consists of untrained persons, although in the same libraries 
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the furniture and draperies and lights, which impress the visitors, 
may be of the best. 
Evucene P. WILLING, 
Librarian. 
St. Thomas College, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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